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the best advertising medium of its class 
in the United States. Address all letters 
to COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD, Chemi- 
cal Building, St. Louis, Mo, 





Subseribers must bear in mind that 
the subscription price of the RURAL 
WORLD is one dollar a year, and that we 
do not receive single subscriptions for @ 
less sum, but in our constant effort to en- 
large our circulation, we do allow old 
subscribers to take actually NEW sub- 
scribers at the fifty-cent rate, adding a 
new name with their own for one dollar, 
and other new names at fifty cents each, 
but in no case do we accept two OLD 
subscribers for one dollar. We are will- 
ing to make a loss on a new subscriber 
the first year, believing he will find the 
RURAL WORLD indispensable ever aft- 
er. We also send the RURAL WORLD 
in conjunction with either the twice-a- 
week St. Louis “Republic” or the twice- 
a-week “Globe-Democrat” for one dollar 
and fifty cents a year, and new subscrib- 
ers may be added at the fifty-cent rate. 
Published at this remarkably low price— 
at less than actual cost—all subscribers 
must see the necessity of our dropping 
from our subscription list every name as 
soon as the year paid for expires. Thus 
if, on the printed. slip of each paper you 
see John Jones May 02, it indicates that 
the name will drop fromthe list at the 
end of May, and if he wishes to 
continue to receive it, he must renew his 
subscription. If he would do it a week or 
two in advance, it would save us the trou- 
ble of taking his name off the list and 
again putting it in type, when he re- 
newed, which frequently causes mistakes, 





THE CROP OUTLOOK. 


There is every prospect for “bumper” 
crops in Missouri and contiguous terri- 
tory for this year, The farmer has his 
ups and downs, and 1902 is an up year so 
far. The June report of Missouri Board 
of Agriculture, just received, states: 

“Corn.—Condition 9. One of the largest 
wheat crops in history has been harvested 
in good condition generally. Quality of 


grain, #%. Acreage compared w-th iast 
year, 151, Oats.—Average estimated yield, 
8 bushels. Timothy, average estimate, 


14 tons per acre, 
well 


Cotton crop doing 
Present condition, % in southeast 
and ® in southwest. Potatoes, crop 9%. 
The apple crop declines, condition being 
4 compared with 51 a month ago.” 

Mr. Levi Chubbuck, the able editor of 
this paper for so many years, stopped on 
his way to Washington, where he takes 
up active duties in his new field of labor 
as Inspector of Indian Agencies. He re- 
ports that on his trip across the state of 
Missouri the crops gave finer promise 
than he ever saw them before. The gen- 
eral consensug of reports coming in from 
all over the country indicates prosperity 
and abundant harvests. In connection 
with the high prices prevailing, which 
promise to hold for the immediate future 
With but slight decrease, the outlook is 
very encouraging. The courage with 
which the drouth-demoralized farmers of 
the great west bravely put their hands to 
the plow for another year is likely to meet 
With ample reward this year. It is this 
American habit of not being discouraged 
that helps to make our national suprem- 
acy in all fields of activity. 





PRACTICAL IRRIGATION. 


A glance over the crop history of the 
Past forty years reveals the fact that 
about every four or five years a general 
‘nsufficiency of rainfall made disastrous 
‘Nroads on successful crop-growing in 
‘t is called the humid region. While 
‘© wet years made cultivation and har- 
“sng difficult they were, in the main, 
Profitable seasons for the farmer. These 
Periodical dry spells will come again, just 
re Sure as the sun will shine after the 
al 

[n che rainless belt, irrigation is a “sine 
pm non.” The pipe lines and the open 
Fe hes have made the Great American 
q blossom into one grand American- 
asis. If he who causes two blades 
Srass to grow where but one grew be- 
“re is @ benefactor to the race, what 
— be said of that system of puv.i.c 
enefaction which causes millions of 
ee of fragrant alfalfa, the world’s 
‘olvest potatoes and the Rocky Ford mel- 
° &row luxuriantly in the former sage 
, pe coyote-haunted alkali plains of the 
‘ar west. 

me form of artificial humectation is 
t needful for the twenty per cent 
‘h regions, unless the farmers of the 
whe . west are content to simply endure 
the 1 they passed through in 1901. Witn 
mind ®mory of that lean year fresh in our 
ue S we can not impress too strongly 

0 our readers the importance of this 
Problem’ of irrigation. 





ized « 
of 





dr 
Midd! 


only remaining quest'on is the application 
of the water to the soil. In the case men- 
tioned, an hydraulic ram was the mouve 
power, the fall of the waste, pumping up 
about 7% per cent of the overflow to an 
elevated reservoir, from which water was 
piped to house, barn and garden. The 
owner did not apply it to flelds, but it 
could have been conducted through pipes 
laid below the frost line to any part of 
the 80 acres. Windmil!s or engines are en- 
tirely practicable with ponds or deep 
wells as the source of supply. Any sys- 
tem of irrigation requires a considerable 
initial outlay. The advantage to a farm- 
er of putting water where he wants it 
and when he needs it would more than 
offset the cost, if distributed over two or 
three moderately dry seasons. The mar- 
ket value of land thus subject to irrigat- 
ing facilities enhances in a degree that 
will astonish those who have given the 
matter little thought. 

He who is not satisfied merely to say, 
“I am no worse off than my neighbor” 
will give this matter such careful atten- 


‘tion that the next drouth will s@e him 


sending corn down into Egypt. 


HARVESTING THE CORN CROP. 





The problem of harvesting the corn 
crop in such a manner us 10 
utilize the full feeding value of 
the fodder is one that demands carnest 
consideration. Chemical analysis at sev- 
eral of the leading experiment stations 
has shown that nearly half the feeding 
value of the crop is in the fodder. ‘Tnis 
makes our neglected fodder crop the sec- 
ond most valuable crop produced in 
America; worth moré than our wheat, 
oats, cotton, hay or any other crop ex- 
cepting the corn itself. Until a few years 
ago it. was commonly supposed that there 
was very little value in the fodder. Bven 
in the east, where corn was generally cut 
by hand, the fodder was looked upon 
more as a filler.to be fed to cattle or 
sheep out doors after they had been givén 
their regular feed of hay and grain. In 
the west, farmers did not dream of the 
neglected fortune that lay concealed un- 
der the snow-covered stalk fields. 

This misconception regard ng the va‘ue 
of fodder was due, in part, to the fact 
that it really has but little feeding value 
unless it is cut at the right time. It is 
like timothy and clover in ths respect. 
The best meadow would be worth but lit- 
tle if allowed to stand for months uncut, 
to bleach and rot in the sun, wind and 
rain. Grass must be cut at just the right 
time, before it gets too ripe, in order to 
make good hay. The same rule applies 
to corn fodder. If cut at the right time, 
before it gets dead ripe, it makes good 
feed, which analysis shows is practically 
equal to timothy hay. If it stands too 
long it dries up and gets as woody and 
palatable as a p'ank; and there is also a 
mechanical loss due to the dropping of the 
dead blades. 

Another reason for our failure to under- 
stand the value of the fodder crop is that 
about half its feeding value is in the body 
of the stalk, which cattle and sheep can- 
not eat when it is fed to them whole. The 
statement has been made by one of the 
experiment stations that ha!f the feeding 
value of the entire fodder is in that part 
of the stalk below the ear. We know 
from observation that a considerable part 
of the stalk above the ear is not eaten 
when fed whole, and even when the foa- 
der is run dry through a feed-cutter most 
of the butts are left in the manger. 

The introduction of husking and shred- 
ding machines has made it possible to pre- 
pare corn fodder at a minimum expense 
so that practically the entire stalk is eat- 
en, by sheep as well as cattle, and even 
horses seem to relish the shredded ‘‘corn 
hay” and do well on it. Some of the 
statements made by practical da rymen 
who have been feeding shredded fodder 
for years seem almost incredible. ‘iuey 
say that as a practical milk-producer it 
is far superior to timothy hay, and many 
maintain that it is better than clover, if 
fed with a well-considered rat on of grain 
or ground feed, to supp'y the protein in 
which fodder is deficient. Many of the 
leading dairy and stock men in Northern 
Illinois and Southern Wisconsin have quit 
cutting hay, plowing up ther meadows 
now needed for pasture and using shred- 
ded fodder as their sole forage crop, 4 
system that enables them to make a large 
increase in their output of beef or bit- 
ter. 





SELECTION OF SEED WHEAT 4«.-.~ 


OaTSB. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: The harvest 
time is the proper season to select or to 
arrange for the selection of seed to plant 
the following crop. This subject is of 
much greater economic importance to the 
grower of these cereals than genera!ly 
cred ted by them, judging from the scant 
attention it receives from a majority of 
their number. My object is to draw the 
attention of your readers to the subject 
for the purpose of eliciting from those 
of their number who have made a prac- 
tical and experimental study of this ques- 
tion a statement of their views on the 





subject of general information. 


it is really more a matter of trouble and 
care than of expense, but is of enough 
importance to engage the attention of 
every grower who takes sufficient inter- 
est in his work to try for the best re- 
sults, 

There are three factors involved in the 
selection of seed grain. First, the quality 
of the grain; second, its variety; third, the 
climate, or it may be the characteristics 
of the soil on which it was grown. It is 
of primary importance that every berry 
of seed grain be full, plump and mature in 
order to form a nutritious base for the 
growth of a vigorous, healthy plant. The 
best average quality of wheat and oats 
can only be obtained from soil and clim- 
ate which give maximum results in both 
quantity and quality of grain. A climate 
that is capable of maturing a maximum 
crop of corn is too hot, ordinarily, for 
properly maturing oats or wheat, which 
mature to best advantage in a mean 
temperature of from 5 to 60 de- 
grees; in this temperature, on a rich s0o.i 
in high state of cultivation, wheat wil 
grow from 50 to 70 bushels per acre, 
weighing 62 to 66 pounds per bushel. Oats 
will go from 60 to 100 bushels per acre, 
weighing 40 to 46 pounds per bushel. Suf- 
ficient straw to grow this amount of grain 
is frequently grown on rich soils in the 
corn belt, but the hot weather shrivels it 
up during the maturing period and pre- 
vents maximum results in yield of grain. 

The best quality and largést yield of 
oats grown on the North American con- 
tinent are produced in the Red River Val- 
ley of the north and the northwest ter- 
ritories—states of Oregon, Washington 
and British Columbia, The highest aver- 


‘the irrigation soils of the arid region and 
on the Pacific slope. The best grade of 
spring wheat is grown in Northern Minne- 
sota, Man‘toba and the northwest. 

So far as quality of berry is concerned, 
a very good grade of seed wheat can be 
cleaned and separated from any ordinary 
bulk with care and labor, but no oats 
should be used for seed that do not up 
the scale at 4 pounds per bushel, and as 
much heavier as you can get them. You 
will never reap quality if you don’t plant 
it. 

Referring to the question of variety, 
either of oats or wheat, that has to be de- 
e'ded altogether by circumstances and 


conditions. Whether long or _ short 
strawed, coarse or fine varietfes are 
wanted. 

The experimental part of success in 


changing seed grain is change of climate 
of a radical nature. Only experience can 
decide that point. This continent of ours 
has great diversity of climate, and 
your readers are scattered from 
ocean to ocean, and many of them 
have doubtless had changes of seed wheat 
and oats from almost every section in the 
country, and some countries outs‘'de, It 
would be both interesting and instructive 
to have the results of their experience at 
this time in the interest of the farming 
community. THOMAS LAWSUN. 





“Mirandy,”’ said Uncle Reuben, ‘‘I won- 
der if we could get some seed of that 
electric plant Cousin James wuz tellin’ 
about? It must be a power to grow.”” “Is 
it a kind of currant?” asked the old lady, 


D. P. Leonard, of Houston, Texas 
County, Mo., made the RURAL WORLD 
an interesting call last week. Mr. Leon- 
ard is a keen observer and we hope to 
give our readers some of his observations 
on farm life. He states that land in 
Texas County has greatly increased in 
fertility through the advent of Japan 
clover, 





Work at the St. Louis World's Fair 
Greunds is progressing slowly. We hope 
the management know what they are 
doing and that events will justify the 
faith placed in them to carry out credit- 
ably the expectations of the world. A 
ra‘ural impatience on the part of those 
vko only stand and wait is to be ex- 
pected. 


There is a brignter prospect than ever 
beiore for an inter-oceanic canal. Con- 
gress passed the matter over to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt to make choice of routes 
and recommending the Panama plan. if 
the Chief Executive favors this he will 
ineke the best deal he can with the 
Fiench company which has already spent 
millions on this route. 





The constant ery of scarce broom corn 
would seem to make this an interesting 
question for the farmer who wants to 
“diversify.” The market is strong at 
$110 to $125 per ton and the acreage this 
year is 35 per cent less than last. The 
broom corn plant is a species of non- 
saccharine sorghum and the government 
issues a bulletin on its culture. 





The new oleo and renovated butter law 
is creating such a demand for rancid 
butter that this article has jumped to 
fifteen cents a pound. For those who are 
interested in the process of converting 
soap grease into “Best Elgin Creamery” 
we will print next week a description by 
Dr. C. A. Crampton, the chemist of tue 





age grade of wipter wheat is grown. on4 





Internal Revenue Bureau. 


Virginia family and a polished gent'e- 
man of the old southern type. 

The founders of the family in Kentucay 
were pioneer settlers, and the gfandfath- 
er of David R. was a soldier in the war of 
1812. His mother, Elga Caldwell Row- 
land, was a descendant of David Irvine of 
Lynchburg, Virg!n'a, Whose ten daugh- 





D. R, FRANCIS. 


ters were among the most distinguished 
of the pioneer wom 
left their impress wu 
social characteristics 









the state. 


earliest colon sts of Virginia. 


David R. Francis inherited the physical 
his sturdy an- 


and mental qualities of 


@f Kentucky, and 
the history and 
The 
@ Seotch lineage, 
Were among the 


devotes, entirely without compensation, 
nearly all his time to the World's Fair 
work, and has organized it so thoroughly 
and systematically that its success is al- 
ready assured. 

Governor Francis was married in 1876 
to Miss Jennie Perry of St. Louis, and 
they have six children—all boys. 

The Governor's home in St, Lou's is one 
of the most beautiful and well-appointed 
in the city, and is the seat of a charming 
and refined hospitality. 





NOTES FROM AN OHIO FARM. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: Really I for- 
get what I wrote about last, but perhaps 
a mention of the weather will not come 
amiss. Rain every four days has been the 
rule for about three weeks, and to-day 
(June 28) we had another soaker. No 
matter how much some are inclined to 
make fun of our plowing four to five 
inches deep, our thorough preparation be- 
fore we plant and our subsequent level 
shallow cultivation, all are obliged to ad- 
mit that when those dashing rains come 
we sustain much less soil loss than those 
who plow deep and cultivate deep. Last 
Wednesday we had a very heavy rain, 
and after dinner I went to the county 


seat. Passing a fleld where a_ tenant 
farmer had used a new two-horse culti- 
vator and had tried to make up 
for lost time by sending the shov- 


els down as deep as he had plowed, I 
found 16 inches of rich, dark mud, 12 feet 
wide and 40 feet long, in the road. This 
was the cream off at least two acres of 
land, and as I remembered how that man 
had boasted of the superiority of his cul- 
tivator over my little -dive-shovel. .one« 
horse implement, I thought, “I told you 
so!" 

We have six acres of corn planted late 


cestry. His primary education was re- |°" & “pointy” field, and it 1s only plant- 
ceived at Richmond Academy, in his |¢4 one way. Of course we have to plow 
native town, Remov.ng to St. Louis in |!t “up and down hill,” and if we stopped 


1866, he entered Washington University 
and was graduated in the class of 1870. 
He immediately entered commercial life, 
and for the next five years was employed 
as shipping clerk and in other capacities 
In 1877 he 
engaged in the grain business on his own 
later founded 


by a wholesale grocery house. 


account, and seven years 
the well-known D. R. 
Commission Company 


Francis & Bro. 
and entered 


ly engaged his attention since that time. 


Though one of the youngest members of 
the Merchants’ Exchange, Mr. Franc’s ob- 
tained prompt and decided recognition for 
success in operations 
and was made 
vice-president of that body in 1883, anu in 
He is identi- 
most important 
and is 
at the present time a director of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley Trust Company and vice- 


business sagacity, 
and prudent foresight, 


1884 was elected president. 
fied with many of the 
business institutions of the city, 


president of the Merchants-Laclede Na- 
tional Bank. He is a large stockholder in 
the St. Louis and Colorado Railway Com- 
pany and greatly interested in the con- 
struction of that line into the southwest. 
He is also closely identified with the or- 
ganized charities of the city. 


In 1885 Mr. Francis was the Democratic 
of the city of St. 
Louis, and in spite of an adverse majority 
of 14,000 votes at the last preceding elec- 
tion, he was elected by 1,00 majority. His 
administration was a purely business one, 
and, judging from results, was em'nently 
He brought about the reduc- 
tion of interest on the municipal indebted- 
ness from 6 and 7 to 3.66 and 4 per cent; 
enforced the payment of a judgment of 
$1,000,000 against the Pacific Railway Com- 
in the depart- 
ments of the city government; forced the 
reduction in the price of gas from $2.50 to 
and was instru- 
mental in extending the city’s water sup- 
ply. His vigorous and successful advocacy 
has placed the 
city of St. Louis in the ranks of the best 
He was 
“New St. Louis” of 


candidate for Mayor 


successful. 


instituted reforms 


pany; 


$1.25 per thousand feet, 


of street reconstruction 


paved cities of the United States. 
the progenitor of the 
to-day. 


In 1888 he was nominated by the Demo- 
cratic party and elected Governor of the 
administration 
was so completely successful that it is yet 
It was clean, 
parsimony, 
He gave much 
thought to, and in a most efficient man- 
of public educa- 
tion, particularly aiding the State Uni- 
versity and elevating its standard and ex- 
alting its reputation to its present re- 


State of Missouri. His 


pointed to as a model. 
broad, economical without 
patriotic and progressive. 


ner, promoted the cause 


nown. 


Retiring from office at the close of lus 
gubernatorial term, Governor Franc’s re- 
sumed his business affairs with his former 
was 
Cleveland to his 
Cabinet as Secretary of the Interior, and 
immediately brought into this larger pub- 
lie service the energy and thoughtfulness 
he d'splayed in lesser public stations and 


enterprise and success. In 1896 he 


called by President 


in his private business. 


In the course of an exceedingly busy 
life he has found time to solve the prob- 
lems of government and also educate him- 
self in art, literature and science, and few 
men of his age are possessed of as many 
He is an 


and varied accomplishments. 


into 
the exportation of grain, which has large- 


at the use of the cultivator we woud 
have a badly washed field; but we go 
over the steeper places and level down the 
small furrows left by the two-inch 
shovels with a hoe. 

Thank you, friend Garman, for your re- 
minder on page 208. It is not always by 
the dollars and cents we get out of a crop 
that we may estimate profit or loss. It 
may take two days’ hoe work on our six 
acres of corn to prevent serious damage 
by washing, and we may not get ten 
bushels more corn by the hoeing, but we 
keep about an acre and a half of good 
land from being washed into gullies, we 
cut out any stray weeds that escape tne 
cultivator shovels and we have the field 
in good shape for seeding to wheat this 
fall, 

I am only a moderately good hand with 
a hoe, but I can hoe an acre and a half 
of corn a day, and hoe it well, and have 
often hoed an acre of tobacco in a day. 
At this rate it would take me four days 


of the fungous; then we tied a bit of 
cloth over the can and let the critters 
sweat over night. The next morning we 
took the jar and walked over the fle.us, 
allowing the bugs to escape by crawling 
out at the top. In about six days you 
could have to'd the route we took by the 
diseased bugs along it. They are not so 
plenty this year, and we scatter small 
pleces of fungous where we find them 
thickest. Another plan we used in 1896 
was to gather diseased bugs and mix 
them up with a dough made by wetting 
bran and corn meal with strong beef 
broth. This was allowed to set’ two or 
three days and was then sown over ...¢ 
fields. Some scientists question the value 
of the fungous, but we have never doubt- 
ed that we saved our corn crop by its use 
that wet season; at any rate 
bushe!s of bugs. Cc. D. Liu. 
H gginsport, O. 


THE PURPOSE OF THE EXPERIMENT 
STATION, 

Editor RURAL WORLD: The Experi- 
ment Stations are the result of the 
growth of the “scientific spirit.’’ Dis- 
regarding any local politics that may at 


any time in their history have crept into 
their management, they still ex’st be- 
cause of man's d'sposition to “find out.” 
If they were not encouraged by the state, 
private enterprise would do much toward 
their establishment, 

It was the spirit of investigation which 
prompted Sir John B. Lawes to begin his 
notable work at ‘“Rothamstead,’’ Eng- 
land, in 1834. The same spirit pursued 
for so many years has made the work of 
Lawes and Gilbert, not only the most 
éndiiring monument to themselves, but a 
priceless service t6é the world at large. 
Thus it must be with every great experi- 
menter; he must give his best time 
through long terms of years to the ac- 
quiring of results possessing a degree of 
accuracy. For the purpose of an Ex- 
periment Station is to determine accur- 
ately the most efficient methods in agri- 
cultural production and to disseminate re- 
sults. Note that the emphasis should be 
placed upon the word accurately. Any 
man can have an opinion, it is easy 
enough to guess at th'ngs—but to weigh, 
measure, determine, know, is not the pro- 
cess of guess work, 

Contemporary with Lawes and Gilbert, 
Boussingault investigated the process of 
plant nutrition, and in due time the first 
ixperiment Station to recelve govern- 
ment support was established at Moeck- 
ern, Saxony. This was followed by others 
of similar kind until to-day the Govern- 
ment Experiment Stations in Europe 
number into the scores. The founding of 
these institutions was equivalent to an 
investment made by the government with 
the purpose of securing increased agri- 
cultural returns. 

The first station in the United States 


it killed | 


to hoe s’x acres of corn, 


more this year. 


If I hired the 
work done it would cost me, usually $8, 
It would certainly be 
worth the $8 to know at corn-cutting and 
seeding time that there were no cockle- 


was started in October, 1875, in Connecti- 
cut, In the following few years a num- 
ber of the states followed the example of 
Connecticut, until, in all, fourteen sta- 
tions existed in our country. This was 
previous to 1887 in which ye&r the well- 


burrs or other weeds in the crop, and I 
feel sure that the increased crop of wheat 
following would be worth the price of the 
extra work. 

Right, Bro. Welch, to try novelties in 
a small way. Not a single seed of my 
Pencilaria grew and now I am glad tuat 
I did not buy five pounds of seed, as I 
once thought of do!ng. From what I can 
learn of it, it is of very little value, any- 
way when compared with corn, Kaffir 
corn or sorghum. Writing of nove.wies, 
my vetches are the wonder of all who see 
them, 32 stalks averaging two feet long 
from a single seed sown in April on rather 
jthin soil, I only have a plat five by six 
feet in size, but it will make double the 
hay clover would. In a recent circular 
giving prices of vetch seed, the Henry 
Phillips Co. of Toledo, O., caution against 
sowing the vetch on wheat land, as it is 
a worse pest in wheat than cockle. 

I have a row of Broad Beans. An Eng- 
lishman near me says that in h's old 
home it was often used as human food, 
but was more generally grown for horse 
\feed. It is an odd-looking plant, a single 
upright stem with smooth leaves; the 
blossoms come out in twos and threes at 
the axil of the leaf and the pods have 
two and three large beans in them. 

Of “Canada” peas, we sowed a row each 
of Marrowfat, French June and Scotch 
Gray. We used most of the June peas on 
the table, as they do not make the growth 
the others do, and are some days ear..er. 
The other sorts are just in full bloom 
and are four feet high. We have tried 
them before, but they always mildewed 
just before com‘ng into bloom. They have 
not done so this year, desp'te the many 
heavy rains we have had, and I will try 
an acre of them with oats next year. an 
acre is enough for a trial. A man who got 
six bushels of the beardless barley of me 
last spring says that he sowed it on scant 
four acres of good land that had been 
plowed fresh, harrowed and rolled. «ie 
cut it June 2% with binder and had just 
180 shocks. He thinks it will make a 
bushel per shock, but I fear that ‘t will 
not. My own is nearly a failure. It was 
sown on a hot hillside on tobacco stub- 





known “Hatch Act” was passed making 
provision for an Agricultural Experiment 
Station in every state. 

Section II. of this act reads: ‘That it 
shall be the object and duty of said Ex- 
periment Stations to conduct original re- 
searches, or verify experiments on the 
physiology of plants and animals, the 
diseases to which they are severally sub- 
ject, with the remedies for the same; the 
chemical composition of useful plants in 
their different stages of growth; the com- 
parative advantages of rotative cropping 
as pursued under a varying series of 
crops; the capacity of new plants and 
trees for acclimation; the analysis of 
soils and water; the chemical compos!- 








tion of manures, natural or artificial,with 
experiments designed to test their com- 
parative effects on crops of different 
kinds; the adaptation and value of grasses 
and forage plants; the composition and 
digestib lity of the different kinds of food 
for domestic animals; the scientific and 
economic questions involved in the pro- 
duction of butter and cheese; such other 
researches or experiments bearing direct- 
ly upon the agricultural industry of the 
United States as may in such case be 
deemed advisable, having due regard to 
the varying conditions and needs of the 
respective states and territories. Thus it 
becomes the duty of the station to study 
the possible methods for increasing agri- 
cultural production. 

But it must be apparent to all that the 
letter of the ‘“‘Hatch Act’ might be ful- 
filled without much information being 
distributed. Not many weeks since the 
work of the Experiment Stations in gen- 
eral was criticised in one of our leading 
live stock journals. The statement was 
made that the stations are too slow in 
getting their informat'on before the 
practical farmers. We trust that the 
er'ticism is entirely unjust. If it be just, 
it should not continue so to be. The sta- 
tion should be at all times the servant of 
the people, and the people have perfect 
right to ins’st that this be so. The most 
cordial relations should exist between 
the stations and the farmers in their 





several states. 


Texas planters are importing seed corn 
from Mexico to make up for the partial 
failure of the Texas corn crop. 

A New York syndicate is buying up 
cotton oil mills, apparently trying to con- 
trol the business all over the South. 
Three hundred and ninety-five homestead 
entries, embracing 40,9938 acres, were 
made in Arkansas in the past year. 
Congress has adjourned. The RURAL 
WORLD extends thanks for the oleo- 
margarine law and the irrigation bill. 
The farmer as well as the business man 
who is going to forge to the front these 


times is the one who thinks and plans. 

The rainfall for June at St. Louis was 
7.86 inches, of which 5.9 fell in the last 
four days. The average for twenty-five 
years is 5.08. 

Broom corn should have frequent culti- 
vation till the plants are two feet high. 
Ther the cultivation may be stopped un- 


leas needed to retain moisture. 
At the North Dakota station Brome 
grass yielded 5,537.6 pounds of green for- 
age to the acre, while timothy showed 
4,681.6. The former has twice as much 
protein as timothy. 
If one has been so unwise as to have 
gctten in more area of crops than he can 
cvltivate properly it May pay him even 
now to abandon some of it and cultivate 
thoroughly the remaining portion. 
The Department of the Interior will 
ertorce the President's order for the re- 
moval of fences on the Western ranges. 
The President believes in ‘“‘open door’’ at 
home as well as in China, Equal rights 
for all the special privileges to none wiil 
wake two biades of grass grow on the 
plains where one grows now. 

Mr: Walter Vrooman, 
posite of John Ruskin, 
and Eugene Debs, 


who is a com- 
Elbert Hubbard 
has a project to or- 
ganize. Kansas farmers into a milling 
trust. “We expect to handle the fall 
output of wheat and squeeze out tne 
speculator,” says Mr. Vrooman. 

The allotment of lands in the Seminole 
nation has been completed by the Dawes 
commission and certificates will be given 
each Indian by Governor Brown, of In- 
dian Territory. About 2,757 allotments 
were made, each with a value of $308. The 
Seminoles are the first tribe to get the 
allotments. 

The sympathy of monarchist and re- 
publican alike is extended to King Ed- 
werc in his sudden illness striking him 
ccuwr on the eve of what promised to be 
the most brilliant and _ splendiferous 
pageant in history. His recovery is now 
hopeful and the coronation will probably 
take place in August. 


The average weight per quart of dif- 
ferent kinds of feed in pounds is as fol- 
lows: Cottonseed meal, 1.5; linseed meal, 
old process, 1.1; gluten meal, 1.7; gluten 


feed, 1.2; wheat bran, coarse, .5; wheat 
middlings, coarse, .8; wheat middlings, 
fine, 1.1; mixed wheat feed, .6; corn meal, 


1.5; oats, 1.2; rye bran, .6. 


The original papyrus plant of the Nile 
was the first “paper’’ and gave it the 
name. Rags long ago ceased to be ade- 
quate for the demand, although linen rags 
still make the best paper. Newspaper is 
made from spruce timber, the logs being 
disintegrated by various processes to the 
pulp. The supply of wood pulp is growing 
scarce and now a factory is to be estab- 
lished in Kankakee, Ill., for the conver- 


sion of corn stalks into this important 
article of commerce and _ art. Any 
material of a cellulose nature can be 


converted into paper, the desideratum 
being cheapness and unlimited supply. 


Drouth has always been the curse of 
a great part of Australia, and has been 
more than usually persistent for six 
years and more. Conditions have been 
growing steadily worse and worse, and 
now seem to have reached something like 
a climax. A correspondent of a London 
journal writing from Sydney gives a dole- 
ful account of the consequences of the 
seventh year of dryness. The only dis- 
tricts which have escaped, he says, are 
the northern rivers of New South Wales, 
and parts of the Riverina. The losses of 
sheep have been enormous, and even the 
rabbits are starving. The rabbit is a 
pest in Australia, but its destruction is 
only a very small compensation under 
the circumstances. In parts of western 
Queensland cattle are suffering and the 
outlook is a serious one, for when agri- 
culture suffers in Australia financial in- 
terests are largely involved. The ques- 
tion of water storage and irrigation is 
one of the most serious problems to be 
solved by Australian statesmen. The 
state governments of New South Wales, 
Victoria and South Australia have been 
conferring together recently, and have 
appointed a committee of engineers to 
investigate and report. 





It has been the purpose of the present 
article to make the legitimate scope of 
station work somewhat apparent, and 
also to make the plea that the purpose 
of the Experiment Station is at one with 
that of the practical farmer. 

ALBERT N. HUME. 

Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. 
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The Dairy 


OLEO’S LATEST. 








Articles have appeared in newspapers 
and magazines from time to time so plain- 
ly emanating from the Oleomargarine Bu- 
reau of Duplicity and with so evident a 
motive of creating prejudice against the 
new law requiring oleo to be sold on its 


merits, that we deem it necessary to cal. 
attention to a sample. The following, 
taken from Leslie's Weekly, headed, “A 
Good Word for Oleomargarine,” carries 
with it its own condemnation: 

“If a large advance is soon made in the 
price of butter, another household com- 
modity, we shall have to thank the new 
oleomargarine law recent-y passed by 
Congress for the change. It is difficult to 
speak with patience or moderation of this 
piece of legislation unnecessary and ut- 
terly senseless as it is. Oleomargarine 
has been repeatedly and conclusively dem- 
onstrated to be a palatable, cheap and 
who.esome food product, and there is no 
more reason why it should be suppressed 
with a prohibitive tax than cheese, lard 
or any one of a hundred other articles de- 
signed for human consumption. The fact 
that it was used as a substitute for but- 
ter by many people because of its cheaper 
price was no argument against it, as the 
sale was open, and both parties to the 
transaction were satisfied. Bad oleomar- 
garine is no worse than bad butter, and 
there was probably fully as much of the 
one in the market as the other. The fight 
should be against frauds and adultera- 
tions in food-stuffs, and oleomargarine is 
neither on. of these, but a product as 
honest and legitimate in its way, and as 
much entit.ed to fair consideration, as any 
ether articie in the market.” 

To any one familiar with the facts in 
the history of oleo the above is as plainly 
a piece of the bogus ‘stuff’ which a 
clever and unscrupulous “trust” is hand- 
ing out to the press as the goods it lauds 
is fraudulent and deceptive. It is to be 
regretted that a gigantic enterprise like 
the Suet Syndicate cannot conduct its 
business without the element of misrep- 
resentation. It would seem from the num- 
ber of times the dealers in o-eomargarine 
have been hauled before the Bar of Jus- 
tice and fined for selling colored oleo to 
unsuspecting persons who thought they 
were buying butter, that “this piece of 
legislation” is quite ‘“‘necessary and sen- 
sible.” It is necessary to protect the citi- 
zen who wants butter but who cannot 
make an analysis of every pound he buys 
to determine its genuineness. It will be 
useful in compe.ling oleomargarine to be 
sold as such and not as an imitation of 
something else. The laws requiring pack- 
ages to be labeled were evaded in every 
way possible. Within six months the 
writer asked a Union Market stall keeper 


for some choice butter. The reply was 
that “this is the best Elgin Creamery 
butter.” The price was 24 cents, while 


the Elgin who‘esale quotation was 24%. 
A five-pound pail with no other mark on 
it than “Elgin Dairy Co.”’ proved on an- 
alysis to be olcomaigarine. A round was 
made and we counted thirteen stails, in 
each and all of which -..e request for but- 
ter was answered by the imitation article, 
colored to look like butter and highly 
salted, and not one place in Union Market 
was butter being sold. Why? Because 
there was no profit in paying 2.% cents a 
pound for butter when the bogus article 
could be bought for 16 and 18 cents. We 
accused a number of these sharks of sell- 
ing oleo and in no case was the accusa- 
tion denied, but met by varying kinds and 
degrees of bluffs. We uave counted store 
after store on Franklin avenue offering 
“Best E.gin Creamery” at 22 cents when 
the Best Elgin Creamery butter was be- 
ing quoted at 23 and 24 cents wholesale. 
These little dealers have been fined time 
and again, but the manufacturers stand 
back of them, pay their fines and start 
them in business again the next day. Con- 
gress, by an overwhelming majority, 
thought some means of regulating the 
sale of this spurious article not “‘unneces- 
sary or utterly sense‘ess.”’ 

As to the statement quoted above from 
Leslie’s Weekly as to its palatability and 
cheapness we are prepared to show that 
oleo is neither. As a matter of fact it is 
wholly tasteless and indigestible and 
while the cost of making it is eigu. cents 
the consumer must pay butter prices or 
a trifle below. The new law will enable 
the “poor man,”’ of whom the oleo people 
are so solicitous, to buy it cheaply if he 
wants it, as it will now compete with 
butter and be sold at its own valuation. 

“The sale was open and both parties 
to the transaction were satisfied.” Where 
ignorance is bliss ‘tis fol.y to teach wis- 
dom to the buyer. There is no doubt that 
the seller was satisfied with the law of 
“caveat emptor.” 

In a special dispatch from Washington 
to the “‘Globe-Democrat,” on June 19, it 
was stated that butter was quoted at 4 
cents a pound higher than in the previous 
month, and that the oleomargarine fac- 
tories were running night and day. «ny- 
one can consult the marxet reports for 
that date and learn that butter was 


quoted % to 1 cent less in June than iff 


May. In spite of the assumption of the 
Oleo Press Bureau that butter is higher, 
the fact is that the quotations are about 
the same they were last year and the 
year before, while the price of feed and 
every commodity related to the making 


of butter is higher than for years. The 


reason that butter has not kept pace with 


the soaring prices for beef is that oleo 
has been so!d in such enormous quanti- 
law is now in 
If the manufacturers, who are the 
don’t 
count), have decided to be good, and offer 
their goods only for what it is, all wi-l be 
But if they try any new dodges the 

be after them 
Gentlemen, we're 


ties as butter. The new 
force. 
chief sinners 


(tne little fellows 


well. 
RURAL WORLD will 
again hot and heavy. 
watching you! 





A MISSOURI MILK RECORD. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: The record of 
milk production and yearly income of a 
Missouri cow given below should open 
the eyes of some farmers to what it 


means to have a good cow. This record 
was made in the twelve months beginning 
May 12, 11. The cow making it is 
owned by W. 8. Nelson, Winfie!d, Mo., and 
is a full-blooded Holstein, ten years old 
She is one of a herd kept for producing 
milk for the St. Louis market. On ac- 
count of her dairy qual.ties, a careful 
record was kept by her owner for the 
year, weighing all the milk and keeping 
a record of the cost of feed used. The 
following table gives: the product’on by 
months, beginning May 12, 191, and end- 
ing May 12, 1902. The price per hundred 


pounds is the selling price received for 
the milk: 














1.16 


Total income 
Cost for feed 
Net profit 7 
Itshould be kept in mgnd that this splen- 








Price 
Pounds Per Total 
Milk. 100 Ibs. Income. 
2 $.72 $6.71 
. 1,546 Bs) 12.98 | 
1.34 -98 12.78 
August .- 1,368 1.10 15.04 | 
September ........+++> 1,155 1.10 12.71 
October  ...ccccccvevcee 1.16 12.4 | 
November .. 1.3 10.62 
December 1.2 10.80 
January 1.35 11.79 
February . 1.35 8.98 


when ground was wet. Now, the oldest 
inhabitant bobs up and tells me this is 
lone of the wettest springs in his recollec- 
ition; but for all that, 1 am still using sur- 
face culture, and have not been in the 
leorn field one day when it was too wet, 
land don't intend to. I find, on looking 
lover the crops in different parts of our 
|country, that our corn is as clean, and in 
|many cases much cleaner, than the deep- 
| plowed mud-worked corn, and in case we 
ldo get a dry spell our shallow-culture 
lerop will keep in much better condition. 
| With all this, our horses have not 
|had to work as many days or as hard as 
the deep-plow fellows’ teams have. An- 
jother po'nt: Corn laid by with deep cul- 
lture will have a good crop of weeds 
|spring up from seeds raised from deep in 
soil. BUFF JERSEY: 








PROFITS IN THE DAIRY. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: So few keep 
accurate records of their farm business 
that they do not realize where the mar- 
gin of profit l'es or what the proportion 
of profit is. In wwe dairy this is a serious 
oversight. 

Careful, investigation in several states 
places the cost of keeping the average 
farm cow at $30 to $35. In this paper $32 
is used as an average cost. The returns 
from a dairy herd vary much according to 
the skill of the dairyman. The following 
figures show what has been done and 
are not at all except’ona!. They are rath- 





did record was made during the most un- 
favorable season ever known in Missouri. 
On account of the drought the cow was 
on dry feed nearly twice as long as us- 
ual. During this period of dry feeding it 
was impossible at times for the owner to 
get bran and other proper feeds. uuwe fact 
that such a record was made under the 
unfavorable conditions was only possibie 
by the fact that Mr. Nelson was well 
supplied with silage and fed it liberally. 
The credit of this record, in my estima- 
tion, is not entirely due to the cow, al- 
though she is undoubtedly an unusual 
animal. The “man behind the cow,” and 
in this case the woman, too, judging from 
the interest shown by Mrs. Nelson, is en- 
titled to a good share of the credit. The 
photograph was taken at the end of the 
year, and while it shows a splendid dairy 
form, dogs not show the udder develop- 
ment of the early part of the milking 
period. It would seem that resu-ts of th’s 
kind would set the man who keeps ordi- 
nary cows which give 4,000 pounds of 
milk per year on the average to thinking. 
The numerous Missouri farmers who ex- 
pend $25 per year in keeping a cow to raise 
a $20 calf might also profit from this ex- 
ample. Cc. H. ECKLES. 
Mo. Agricultural College. 





GRASS VS. ENSILAGE FOR DAIRY 
COWS. ° 
Editor RURAL WORLD: The 
rain, the more grass; the more grass, 
less milk. (Now, Buff Jersey, don't run 
down our grass.) I am not running it 
down any more than our daily milk rec- 
ord shows it should be. As before s.ated, 
on May 13, wheri we dropped ensilage 
feed, our daily yield was 630 pounds of 
milk. Since that date the herd, with some 
fresh cows, has gone as low as 515 pounds, 
With five fresh two-year-old heifers 
within past week, we are again at 600- 
pound mark. Our milk sheets for this 
year show great variation, in comparison 
with last year’s record, made with our 
ensilage-fed herd. 
BREAKING HEIFERS.—With a herd 
of Jerseys, numbering 75 to 80, and rear- 
ing all of our own cows, we never break 
heifers—that is, in the sense of the term 
as understood by the average cow-keeper. 
With seven two-year-old heifers just re- 
cently fresh, there is no sound in the cow 
barn of kicking, scolding or other indica- 
tion that all cows are not old hands at 
the business. So they are, for these young 
things are brought into the cow barn a 
month or six weeks before freshening, 
given a name and stall, and twice per day 
their udders are handled and teats given 
a dressing of vaseline. Just as soon as 
the calf comes it is removed from the 
heifer’s sight, and she is milked, and 
doesn’t give any trouble whatever outside 
of being somewhat awkward in standing. 


more 
the 


require any breaking and are just that 
much better for it. 


handle his fodder, 
Sure it will, and as readily as hay; and 
where it can be baled cheaply, it is much 
one wishes to keep for late 
spring feeding. 





Difficult Digestion 


That is dyspepsia. 
It makes life miserable. 


Its sufferers eat not because they want to, 


~—but simply because they must. 
They know they ere irritable and fretful 
but they cannot be otherwise. 


They complain of a bad taste in the 
mouth, a tenderness at the pit of the stom- 


ach, an uneasy feeling of puffy fulness, 
headache, heartburn and what not. 


The effectual remedy, proved by perma- 


nent cures of thousands of severe cases, is 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


and make a very cheap roughage. 


steamed for five hours. 


has the steam at his disposal. 


. 





Hoop’s PILLs are the best cathartic. 








A PROFITABLE COW. 


Heifers, hand-reared as ours are, never 


I notice a WORLD reader asks how to 
and if it will bale? 


the best way to handle it, especially when 
winter or 
It keeps much better in 
bale, retaining its sweet, fresh aroma, so 
pleasing to stock. At Cedar Hill Farm 
not a stalk of corn is left standing in the 
field, and not a staik is fed whole. Aus 
that does not go into the silos is cut and 
bound and well shocked, and as soon as 
dry put in stacks close to the cutter. We 
then cut as required for three weeks or 
a month's feed, usually mixing the fod- 
der with a like amount of sheaf oats, peas 
and oats or sorghum as we feel inclined. 
These mixtures are relished by our stock 
The 
milch cows get this feed after it has been 
Careful tests 
show that this feed gives same results 
as does ensilage, both as to milk yield 
and effect on the animal's condition, But 
the cost is greater to return, moisten and 
cook the fodder than in getting same con- 
dition in the silo, and not every daiyman 


During the past three years of institute 
work, in my advocating shallow culture 
for corn and keeping out of fields when 
wet, I have been told that I would change 
my mind the first wet spring, and that 
I would be obliged not only to return to 
deep cultivation, but also to p owing corn 





er the lowest that should be allowed by 
a man who expects a margin of profit for 
his labor. In each case the owner’s table 
was supplied with milk and butter in 
addition to the sales. 

In Hendricks County a farmer, whose 
daughter made the butter, after attending 
Purdue Winter School of Agriculture, sold 
from six cows $368 worth of butter in one 
year, an average of $61.33 per cow. In 
Henry County another student kept a 
daily record of the milk yield from eight 
cows and found the average for 365 days 
was 4,100 pounds per cow per year, which 
sold at the creamery for $1.08 per hundred, 
a total of $42.2 per cow. A Lafayette 
creamery patron w:th fifteen cows aver- 
aged 6,510 pounds of milk per cow per 
year, average test 4 per cent, or 260 pounds 
butter fat, Indiana creameries paid from 
18% cents to 21% cents a pound for butter 
fat for the year 1901, on this basis, say 20 
cents, his cows brought him $62.00 each. 
Another with twenty-one cows averaged 
5,825 pounds of milk containing 233 pounds 
fat worth $46.60. 

“‘Hoard’s Dairyman,”’ which has for sev- 
eral years been making careful investiga- 
tion among creamery patrons, finds that 
dairy herds in the hands of men who give 
them good business care,produce from $1.50 
to $2.13 worth of m'Ik for every dollar’s 
worth of feed consumed. They also find 
that many who neglect their cows get 
much less than this; in a few cases $1.00 
worth of feed producing only 9% cents 
worth of milk. An Arizona bulletin re- 
ports eight herds that averaged less than 
$25.00 worth of milk per year, whi.e in 
other herds were cows that produced $60.00 
to $70.00 worth per year, and in two herds 
each numbering over forty cows, the av- 
erage was $49.00 per cow per year. 

At Purdue Experiment Station the feed 
is weighed to each cow and charged at 
the price paid, which is often higher in 
Lafayette than many other places. Pas- 
ture is charged at $8.00 for this season, 
which is short, as our land is underlaid 
with gravel close to the surface. The 
butter was sold at 20 cents to 23 cents per 
pound, wholesale, depending on the season. 
The fat is credited at 23 cents per pound 
or about 2 cents per pound for butter. 
(Six pounds of fat made seven pounds of 
butter ordinarily.) 

The following cows are owned by Pur- 
due and the records are fer the year end- 
ing September 30, 1901: 

Lb.fat. Proceeds 


Morn’s Granddaughter......... 239 $54.97 
Purdue's Primrose ...........++ 320 73.60 
Tormentor’s Isis .......seccess- 276 3.48 
SOD PURGUS cicaccesicccnnceees 185 42.55 

Cost Profit. 
Morn’s Granddaughter ..... $37.95 $17.02 
Purdue’s Primrose .......... 40.38 33.29 
Tormentor’s Isis ............ 40.31 23.17 
Nelile Purdue .............. 32.22 10.33 


The last named was sold at the end of 
ten months. 

The figures given in this paper are not 
estimates of ‘“‘what might be done” in 
dairying, but are records of what has 
been done. They are not exceptionally 
large. Four hundred to seven hundred 
pounds of fat has been produced and 
many farmers can get 2 cents a pound 
for all the first-class butter they can pro- 
duce, which would be 29 cents per pound 
for fat. 

In figuring the profits in dairying in 
addition to cash profits shown, it must 
be remembered that all feeds grown and 
fed on the farm have been figured at the 
price they would cost if bought in the 
market. The manure is considered as 
equal in value to the labor of caring for 
the cow. If she produces a calf there 
should be some margin over cost of rais- 
ing to be placed to the credit of the cow. 

Dairying does not offer the possibilities 
for sudden and great wealth that some 
other lines of business may offer, neither 
does it have the large percentage of abso- 
lute failures that those lines of work 
have; but it does ouer dan all-the-year- 
around business with an _ all-the-year- 
around income, and with a more uniform 
margin of profit less influenced by ex- 
tremes of market than any other branch 
of farming. 

Many farmers do not question whether 
they are keeping profitable cows because 
they “only milk three or four to supply 
the family."" On many farms half the 
cows do not pay their board. Is it true 


more profitable cows, at least know the 

unprofitable ones and get rid of them. 
E. VAN NORMAN, 

Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. 





SOILING CROPS FOR DAIRY FAR«uo. 


As the idea of intensive rather than ex- 
tensive farming possesses one, soiling be- 
comes a subject of interest espec’ally as 
it relates to the keeping of da‘ry cows. At 
the Pennsylvania dairy meeting Professor 
Voorhees of the New Jersey »xperiment 
Station had for his topic, ‘So ling of Dairy 
Cattle.” In the course of his address he 
said that comparing forage crops on the 
ton basis is erroneous, as frequently @ 
crop of medium tonnage wi!! show more 
actual feeding value than one of much 
heavier tonnage. 

At the New Jersey station farm their 
first soiling crop in spring is rye, sown 
thick-y to get more stalks and leaves. 
They begin cutting rye just before it 
shows heads, ang feed for eight to ten 
days. The rye season can be somewhat 
extended by making carly, medium and 
late sowings, they having fed rye for 21 
days by this plan, Rye and waeat for 
soi ing is top dressed with manure or ni- 
trogenous fertilizer. Next after rye they 
begin to feed alfalfa, starting on it from 
May 2 to the end of the month. This they 
regard as one of their best forage crops, 
turnishing nutrients mpst cheaply. \vnen 
sowing alfalfa they use plenty of seed, 
have land rich and we prepared, and 
mow off weeds till alfalfa is well estab- 
lished. They have cut 26% tons green al- 
falfa an acre in @ year 

When wheat is used for soiling it is cut 
just before the blossoms are fa-ling, as 
wheat hardens even more rapidly than 
rye. Wheat for soiling is seeded thickly 
also, making more and better feed than 
was sown for grain, Their next soiling 
crop is crimson clover, the cheapest they 
grow, as it is usually grown as a catch 
crop with corn, and its long feeding sea- 
son makes it especia!ly desirabe, tney 
having used it for 18 or 2 days. Follow- 
ing crimson clover they use re- clover 
and mixed grasses. These are susceptible 
of great improvement by thick seeding, 
increasing the proportion of leaf to stem. 
Corn follows grass. By early planting 
of thoroughbred white flint they are’ab.e 
to secure two crops oi corn in the one 
season. It is their practice in soiling to 
do no summer plough'ng. As rapidly as 
one crop is removed the ground is pre- 
pared with disk or cut-away harrow and 
given over to the next crop. Cow peas are 
a valuable soiling crop, requiring no hur- 
ried harvesting, as they keep green and 
growing. Soy beans have produced more 
dry matter an acre than cow peas. Of 
the millets they esteem most highly the 
common barnyard, on account of its quick 
growth. Sown after wheat, they have 
cut eleven tons an acre in fifty days. 
For best feeding value it shoud be cut 
just before heading. Kaffir corn is sown 
with cow peas or soy beans, and of this 
mixture they have cut 12.6 tons an acre 
after having cut ten tons of Canada peas 
and oats. 

The great secret of successful practical 
soiling is to give the cow enough; never 
allow her to go hungry. 

CAUTION IN CAN WASHILNU. 
The Ontario Agricultural college, in a 
recent bulletin, gives th's caution in wash- 
ing milk cans. In the ordinary way of 
washing cans, after the cans are emptied, 
they are usuaily serubbed with warm 
water. Occasionally soda is used, and at 
some places, wood aghes, the latter be'ng 
sometimes mixed with, dirt or sand,which 
is apt to scratch the tn covering and 
permit tne acid whey to act on the iron. 
After the rinsings are poured out, the can 
is scalded with hot water, poured from a 
large kettle around the inside of the can. 
The can is then rinsed with this water, 
which is left in the can until it is used, or 
the rinsing water is poured out. In some 
cases, after the scalding, the can is 
wiped out with a rag. 

The objection to the scalding in this 
manner is that the water is not hot 
enough. The usual practice is to take 
the kett e of water from the house to the 
place where the cans are washed, and set 
it on the ground until the prelim‘tnary 
washing and scrubbing is finished. By 
this time, the water, instead of being at 
a temperature of 212 deg. F., is about lw 
deg. F., and is still further coo'ed when 
poured down the sides of the cold can. 
The final wiping dry! with a rag is a bad 
practice, as the cloth is sure to be con- 
taminated with bacteria, which are thus 
rubbed over and deposited upon the scald- 
ed surface of the can. 
are finally scalded, they should be turned 





sun) and left to dry in the air. 





PROVIDE A Goo WATER SUPPLY. 


—s 


an abundance of pure water every day, 
done in this way. 
would like it. 


pure. 
tity. 


body, and that means fuel, wh-ch is feed 


er, even though it 
warmed. 


uated so this may be done. 


be provided. It 
consideration for the dairy farmer, 





TO PREVENT MILK FEVER. 





since 18%. He was told by the veterinari 
an at the time of the last case: 


feed too highly near calving. 
so concluded that we would not 10se an 
other from the same cause. 
when we start to dry a cow we alway 


reduce the grain ration, and in some case 


fore calving. In about three or four day 





of your cows, reader? 
Final y, not necessarily more cows but 








have her nearly dry. 


When the cans 


bottom up, tippe. to one side (facing .ue 


Cows that are in mi:k especially need 


says a writer in thé “Tribune Farmer.” 
It is all right to put water in milk if it is 
‘A milch cow needs 
twice the water that she does when dry. 
The cows should be kept under such con- 
ditions in winter as to make it possible 
for them to have water whenever they 
And the water should be 
This is quite as important as quan- 
The results are not conducive to 
good digestion or a good milk flow when 
cows in winter have to get ther water 
through a hole in the ice-covered tub or 
trough in the barnyard. Some dairymen 
claim an advantage of at least 10 per cent 
in having the chi.) takeri off Tie water. 
Cold water results in cows drinking really 
less than they need and heat .som within 
is needed to -..ng the temperature of the 


If it is possible, have the water brought 


shed, where it may be somewhat warm- 
be not artificially 
There are dairymen who have 
an elaborate water system in their barns 
whereby the water may be given at a mild 
temperature, but all farmers are not sit- 
But plenty 
of good, pure water, not ice-co.d, should 
is a highly important 


An experienced dairyman states that 
although having a good-sized herd of 
cows he has had no case of muk fever 


It is 
your own fault having these cases; you 
“I dd not 
feel flattered,” he says, “saat by ewuer 
ignorance or stupiu.ty I had lost the cow, 


Since that, 


feed no grain for a week or ten days be- 


after the cow comes in, increase the grain 
feed gradually as long as she increases 
her milk flow. We think it very impor- 
tant to milk the cow out dry when you 
Leave her for six 


or eight days, then go and strip her out 
dry. This treatment we have found equal- 
ly good to prevent garget. 

“Of retention of membranes, we have 
had one case in ten years, and that was 
when the cow was on grass. We fed a 
large amount of wheat to our cows; 
whether that is the reason or not, we 
have no trouble with it. It never saw but 
one case of inversion of the uterus, and 
that was forty or more years since. We 
have had from fifteen to twenty-five 
cows freshening each year s'nce 18%, and 
have not had a cow lose a teat or one 
get off her feet with m'Ik fever, although 
two cows that we sold since that have 
died of mi-k fever. We think the vet- 
erinarian was not far wrong in his state- 
ment.” 





SOME GOOD NATIVE COWS. 





As a whole, the “natives,” or common 
cows, are inferior to any of the dairy 
breeds, but there have been some remark- 
ab’e exceptions, says a writer in a con- 
temporary. My father had a native cow 
that when fresh and well fed, gave near- 
ly a bushel of m‘lk per day. She was a 
large cow, but had none of the distin- 
guishing marks by which experts think 
they can determine a deep milker. She 
was not “wedge-shape,”’ she did not have 
a small neck, nor the nervous tempera- 
ment. Her head and horns were large 
and resembled those of an ox. The only 
dairy marks she had was a capacious ud- 
der and large milk veins. 

I have owned several remarkably good 
common cows. Tue best one resembled 
my father’s prouigy in everything except 
color, and was almost her equal in m..& 
production. She was a voracious eater, 
and not at all particular about what she 
ate. She devoured wuatever decent tood 
was placed before her. When turned into 
the pasture she did not follow the exam- 
ple of the other cows, and run a‘] over 
the fie!d before commencing to eat, but 
began eating as soon as through the gate. 
She was not a bright-minded cow; on the 
contrary, she :was stupid and stolid. Wuen 
turned into the stawe through the door 
by which the herd usually entered she 
would find her place every time, but when 
let in at the opposite door was sure to 
make a mistake and take possession of 
another cow's sta. on the opposite side 
of the stable from her own. 

I had a_ full-blood Ho’stein-Friesian 
cow about equal to my native as a m..« 
producer, but not quite her peer as a but- 
termaker, although her butter was yellow 
as a Jersey's when taken from the churn, 
and composed of globules about the size 
of birdshot. 

Naturally, she was of a suspicious dis- 
position, apparently always expecting 
some treachery or breach of faith on we 
part of her owner, and no amount of 
kindness or petting would make her a 
confiding animal to her feeder and milk- 
er. She was a pessimist, always believing 
that everything in the world was going 
wrong. She should have been milked 
three times a day. At night, when her 
bag was very full, it was a hard matter 
to milk her without her kick!ng. 

Like all uncommonly good cows at the 
pail, she was a hearty eater, and had 
room to store a large amount of food 
while undergoing the process of mik 
manufacture. No cow in the world is 
capable of extracting a large quantity of 
milk from a small amount of material. 
This cow must have inherited her d's- 
trust from some of her ancestors that had 
been abused, for as I raised her myself, 
I know she had never received any ill 
usage in her life. I have had cows that 
were very kind and friendly—would fol- 
low me when I crossed the pasture field, 
although they could see I had no sai:t or 
food to give them; an. in the barn would 
bawl to be miuxeu first in order that their 
bags might be relieved. 


If You Want the Best 

the most improved and the most reliable 
binder in the world, buy the McCormick; 
it is the unit of measure in harvesting 
machines. 








DOES FOOD AFFECT THE TEST OF 
MILK? : 





Wherever the new creamery starts up 
the question arises, does feed affect the 
quality of the milk. This week we godt 
two inquiries from dissatisfied creamery 
patrons who have recently commenced 
hauling milk to a creamery, who ask us 
to exp.ain why the'r milk tests are lower 
than their neighbors, who are not as good 
feeders as themselves, and consequentty 
have poorer cows. We can give no reason 
why fat cows sometimes give thin mi.k; 
however, we realize that 
logical reasoning one wou'd naturally 


good milk, as wel. as abundance of it, 


observation that such is not the case. 


. |food in fixing its composition. 


into the basement or under a near-by 


ished information 
and conc:usive in all respects. 


and contradictory. 


milk be modified? For instance, 


accoru:ng to 
conclude that good feed ng wouid make 
but we have found from experience and 


Dr. Jordan, one of the best authorities on 
the subject, says that the wiuely prevail- 
ing opinion among the farmers that the 
quality of milk hoids a close relation to 
the character of food g:ven, is erroneous, 
and that it is an error to suppose that a 
dairyman who is possessed of sufficient 
knowledge may, by variations in the ra- 
tions, cause material changes in the milk 
of his herd. This is equ'valent to be..ev- 
ing.that thin mik or rich milk, mi.» rich 
in fats or poor in casein, or the reverse, 
may be obtained at the will of the feeder. 
Such & view, in its extreme form, is very 
far from the truth. While below a certain 
limit for each, the quality of mux is most- 
ly determined by the ration, other factors, 
such as breed, individual'ty and periou of 
lactation, are much more potent than the 


In discussing this topic it must be con- 
fessed, first of all, that the experiments 
touching its several phases have not furn- 
satisfactorily defin:te 
The testi- 
mony arrived at is more or less confusing 


In discussing the effect of food upon 
test, the question is, can the richness of 
is the 
milk from a very generous food supply 
r:cher than that from a very moderate or 


aiti 


acter of the ration and the jon 


— 





of the milk.” The writer has examined 
the results of nearly a.l the important ex- 
periments of this character of which he 
could find on record, and in but few cases 
could he discover that there was a ma- 
terial increase or decrease in the propor- 
tion of milk solids, which bore a logical 
relat‘on to variations in the ration. In 
some cases a temporary change appeared 
in thé milk immediately after a violent 
change in the ration, but in most in- 
stances of this kind there was very soon 
a return to the animal’s norma! product. 
In a small proportion of experiments the 
m‘lk appears. to sustain a permanent 
though not extensive modification. The 
weight of testimony bears out the state- 
ment that the quality of milk cannot be 
changed at will by the farmer, but is 
largely determined by causes not under 
his control. 





SAVE THE HEIFER CALVES. 


Butter has been very high, and so are 
cows and beef. There are other causes, 
evidentiy, besides the cost of grain that 
have kept the prices of butter at such un- 
usual figures during a time of year when 
they are pretty apt to go the other way. 
Cows may not have done as well since 
last fall as in most seasons, from various 
causes, and th's would, to some extent, 
account for the diminished yield of but- 
ter and higher prices. At the latter part 
of April the receipts at the Boston mar- 
ket were a full quarter less than a year 
ago, and it had been more than this for 
the previous two months. 

The “New England Homestead,” in an 
article on “Future Dairy Prices,” pro- 
duces facts to account for the rise and 
probable continuance of higher prices for 
dairy products,which appear to be worthy 
of credence, The most important factor 
is the shortage of mich cows in the 
United States, compared with the popula- 
tion. While population has gained 22 per 
cent since 1900, the number of milch cows 
during the same period gained less than 4 
per cent. In other words, population has 
increased several times as fast as the 
number of cows on which dependence 
must be made for supplies of milk, but- 
ter and cheese. 

This is the average for the who'e 
United States, yet there is a greater dif- 
ference in some parts than in others. In 
Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, 
Nebraska and Illinois, population has in- 
creased near.y 21 per cent in the last de- 
cade, while the number of milch cows 
gained but 5.7 per cent. In New England 
the gain in the number of milch cows 
was 8.6 per cent, while the population 
made a gain of 19 per cent. The poorest 
showing was in the great dairy states of 
New York, Pennsylvania and Ohio, where 
the population increased 19 per cent and 
the dairy herds only 3 per cent, or a little 
more. 

The increasing amount of miik and 
cream that is,continually be'ng ca led for 
by people in the cities and large villages, 
necessitating the extending of the routes 
for their collection farther and farther 
into the country, is also a fact that should 
not be overlooked in this matter of de- 
mand and supply. 

These are some of the causes, at least, 
that show conclusively that there is a de- 
ficiency in dairy stock that farmers should 
undertake to supply. 

The high prices for meat results in the 
feeding of many calves for the butcher. 
At such times it is quite a profitable busi- 
ness, but it should be properly pursued. 
Farmers should not be induced to sell 
their most promis'ng heifer ca.ves for 
this purpose, even at good prices, for they 
should be wor... more on the farm for 
cows, or if not all are wanted, they will 
sell very readily either as heifers or cows 
to those who desire superior stock. 





MILK VALUE. 


A bulletin recently issued by .«--s De- 
partment of Agriculture in re‘ation to 
“Food and Nutrition Investigations in 
New Jersey” calls attention to the fact 
that milk from different cows varies 
greatly in composition. In the New Jer- 
sey investigations 108 samples were ana- 
lyzed. The conclusion from this was 
that if milk containing 12 per cent of sol- 
ids, of wh'ch 27 per cent is fat, is worth 
six cents, milk with 13.7 per cent of sol- 
ids, of which 34 per cent is fat, wou:d be 
worth nine cents a quart. If both these 
classes of milk are sold for nine cents, the 
consumer getting the lower grade pays too 
much; if both are sold for six cents, the 
farmer producing the higher grades does 
not get what he earns for milk of that 
quality. The suggest’on is made that it 
would be a fairer plan to sell milk on 
the basis of its quaiity by test, as is now 
the practice is a very large proportion 
of the creameries. The same bulletin 
points out how variable is the standard 
for bread that is called a “loaf,” and it 
is shown that a barrel of flour costing 
$4.00, to which ninety-six cents’ worth of 
other ingredients have been added, costs 
the consumer who purchases it in the 
form of bread $10.74. A perusal of this 
bulletin will enable the consumer to de- 
cide whether it will be more economical 
to purchase bread or to buy the mate- 
rials and have the baking done at home. 





Buff Jersey’s latest book on Farm Stock and 
Dairy Work is full of practical things for practi-+ 
cal people. The Silo, w to build and fil); ensi- 
lage, ite value; soil, crops, variety and how to 
grow. Swine, poultry many other a ag 
ably treated. Send 25c for copy. Monmouth, I). 


WASTING SKIM MILK. 


With beef selling at seven cents a 
pound, and with every prospect of its 
value remaining in that neighborhood, 
there should be sufficient inducement to 
farmers to utilize every atom of material 
that May be transformed byethe animal 
machine into beef. There is possibly 
more skim milk wasted than any other 
product of the farm. Not that it is wil- 
fully thrown into the gutter, but rather 
that it is rendered unfit for food by the 
manner in which it is handled. 

One hundred pounds of skim milk has 
a feeding value equal to half a bushe! 
of corn, providing it is fed in proper 
quantities. On the other hand, when de- 





seanty ration, or will a highly nitrog 


poor in protein. It 


characteristics, or to individuality. 
we bring about 





to exist between the quantity or char 


ration cause a secretion of milk with a 
higher percentage of solids than a ration 
would probably be 
generally conceded that if variations in 
milk are caused in these ways they are 
sma-1 as compared to those due to breed 
Can 
variations sufficiently 
large to be important? This question has 
been much discussed and much investi- 
gated from the work of Kuhn in 1868 down 
- |jtothe present day. Many experiments have 
been conducted for long periods and short 
periods, in which very moderate rations 
have been compared with very large ones, 
highly nitrogenous foods with those of a 
low protein content, dry with green or 
succulent materials, and grains of the 
same class with one another, and, in a 
great majority of cases, the verdic. has 
been that ‘No consistent relation appears 


Pp milk. may contain the feeding 
constittents, yet their effect on the ani- 
mal system is such as to render them 
harmful rather than beneficial when fed 
to young calves. The manner in which 
milk is frequently carted to and from the 
factory is often wasteful in the extreme. 
It is sour before it can be fed, in many 
cases, the effect being to put anima‘s out 
of order. Whether the problem is to be 
so:ved by skimming the milk at home, 
sterilizing or by feeding the whole milk, 
true it is that the great waste in this 
valuable product that is now going on 
must be cut off. We cannot afford to lose 
our skim milk any more than we can 
afford to waste corn,;even though the 
butter fat alone makes us a good profit. 
Its greatest value is obtained when fed 
pure and sweet, sti-1 containing the ani- 
mal heat. It is then one of the best 
flesh and bone builders that can be given 





350,000 
Machines in Use. | 


Ten Times All Other Makes Combine. 





The Standard of All That's Best in Dairy;;,, | 
in Every Country in the World, _ 


That’s the history of the 
DE LAVAL 
CREAM SEPARATORS 


Bend for new “20th Century” catalogue 
THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR Co. 


Ranoorn & Cana Sts., | 74 Contianor Stacey 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK. 


We Want Agents 


to sell the 


BEST CHUAN 
on Earth. 
Send us your mame api 
address and we wil! fave 1 
you # handsome book |: 
on end ilimotretn.” 
jas 
of the tions 


FOLLIOTT 
BUTTER SEPARATOR 
which churns butter i» 



























will act ae our repre 
sentative for your vicin 


ity we make you y 
litesleter."" 


HE FOLLIOTT MPG. CO. Inc., 
667 W. Madison St., Chicago, II! 











Notice to 
Dairymen 


If you thinki: 
paring» Cream Sears 
r, write us for 
and information. We 
manufacture the best 
machine on the market, 
DAVIS 
CREAM SEPARATOR C0, 


54 to 62 No. Clinton St., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
RTS 











RANT WIRE STAYS and OLIPS prevent old or 


new barb or = wires from spreading. Saves 
half the posts. awe never ste. Td 
GRANT STEEL FENCE Co., 
Ashtabula, 0. 








lf This Weather 


makes your wire fence sag, it isn’t the PAGE. 
PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH, 


























Paint Your Roofs 


WiTH 




















The Gem cheapest 
baler. Made of steel. eon oe or 2 horses 
Bales 10 to 15 tons a day. Sold on days’ etal, Catalogue 
free. Address GEO. ERTEL CO., Quincy, Ill. 














Garget, milk fever and carelessness &° 
together. They come from colds, care 
less feeding, feeding feverish foods an‘ 
a generally unhealthy condition of the 
cow at calving time. 





In another column will be found tbe 
advertisement of the Folliott Mfg. Co. of 
Chicago, who offer to send a booklet an’ 
particulars regarding their churn to par- 
ties desiring to secure agencies for the 
same in localit'es at present unrepresent- 
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Horticulture 


HORTICULTURAL TALKS. 

w. §. J., Helliaay, Mo.—“‘Should like 
. ar from you through the KuRAL 

ORLD about an affection of my apple 
‘ They are in nursery rows and are 
puds set last fall. 
ely in the spring and are 
mak ng some growth, but the leaves, 
starting out, instead of making the 
development, curl up, the point of 
turning downward toward the 





ey started n.c 


eaf 
, of the tree. 
leaves do not attain perhaps more 


| one-th rd or half their norma! size, 
i the tissue of the leaf becomes some- 
- crumpled as if the frame work did 
“make as much growth in proportion 
mee other part ‘of the leaf. Not all 
. a es are equally affected. The crab 
and White Geneton show little or 
effect, while Missouri Pippin is per- 
. most affected. Can find no insects 
ty consequence.” 
“trouble most likely lies in the root, 
ably Crown Gall or Woo!'ly Aphis, 
, up some of the trees and examine. 
\phis has @ whit:sh woolly appear- 
Crown Gall is an enlargment of 
art of the root or crown. 
best thing to do with trees having 
f these root ailments would be to 
roy them, and it would not be ad- 
» to grow trees of any kind on the 
ground for several years. 
t happens frequently. that stocks are af- 
fected when received, which may be 
true in this case. I infer that the trees 
question did not suffer from lack of 
ivation or were not neglected in any 


Ke 


er 0 


wa 


Weather Injury.—We certainly are hav- 
ing the other extreme. Rain began on 
the evening of the 27th ult., and in 
twenty-four hours there was a rainfail of 

yur inches. It continued steadily next 
day until noon, It began to fairly pour 
giving a fall of three inches In six 
hours. This was accompanied by a terri- 
fic wind. The ground being very soft, 
trees were blown over and some 


down, 


many 
uprooted. 

Great quantities of fruit were blown 
from the trees, Grape stakes and trel- 
ces were blown down, raspberry bushes 
were laid flat and all ripe berries spoiled. 

Corn practicaly all blown down and a 
great deal broken off. Farmers who have 
been delaying corn cultivation until 
after wheat harvest will have a bad mess 
to tackle, 

Fields are badly washed and weeds are 
growing at a terrible rate. 

The price of potatoes has risen from 
55e to 7c per bushel on account of grow- 
ers not being able to dig. Get rid of them 
before the price drops below profit. Dur- 
ing such rainy spells is a good time to 
overhaul the outbuild:ngs. It is likely 
that during the rushing season the barn, 
granary, tool-shed, etc., have not been 
kept as orderly as they should be, sharp- 
en up the tools and scour such as may 
need it. 

When the rain is over and it is still too 
wet to go into the flelds, put the scythe 
in operation and mow down the weeds 
and grass about the buildings and else- 
where: have the rake follow and haul the 
rakings to the barn lot where the stock 
can eat what they like and tramp the 
rest nto valuable manure. Such manure, 
if properly handled, has more value as 
plant food than any other, because of the 
humus it’"@énte#ins, together with the 
other important ingredients. 

Trimm.ng hea@ge, if you are so unfor- 
tunate as to-own one, is another job that 
can be done after a rainy spell. 

Right here let me say that I am not 
partial to a hedge fence, in fact regard 
it as one of the greatest nuisances & 
farmer can have to contend with. 

Not on'y does it rob the crops that 
grow near it, but it is the most expensive 
fence to keep in repdir that one could 
own, 4 

Just imagine going up and down your 
wire fence as slowly and as often to re- 
pair it as you do the hedge. Yet, even if 
such were necessary, you would be ahead, 
for the field would not be robbed. 

“If I only had taken precautions to 
open that ditch,” is a common expression 
after a hard rain. 

Purple Raspberries.—There are now 4 
number of varieties of this class, all of 
which are valuable for their richness 
fine quality, though unfortunately 


" 
a 


and 


the'r color is against them as a market 
fruit, being of a dull, moldy appearance 
when fully ripe. 


Some go so far as to say on account 
of their unattractiveness they are not 
profitable for market. But this I have 
reason to contradict, speaking from my 
own experience, 

My field of New Cardinal is not small 
and the bushes are fairly loaded. One 
merchant takes them all at $1.60 per 
twenty-four pint case, and I can not get 
them to him fast enough. New Cardinal 
is without question the most valuable 
of this class. The berry being large and 
produced in clusters, it is just fun to pick 
them. 

Shaffer's Colossal was the first of this 
class to come out. It is somewhat lack- 
ing in vigor and productiveness. ‘‘Colum- 
large and excellent, but not 
hardy. “Redfield” is very fine in 
quality, but smaller than New Cardinal. 
“Haymaker” is largest in size but poorest 
in quality. All things considerea New 
Cardinal leads them all. 

EDWIN H. RIEHL. 

North Alton, Ill. : 


bian” is 


quite 





CITY V8. COUNTRY. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: In your issue 
of June 25th,-H. L. T. speaks of country 


people being caricatured and laughed at 
by the city people. This reminds me that 
city people act just as green about mat- 
ters and things pertaining to country life 


4s the countryman does when he visits 
the city. H, L. T. writes a most interest- 
‘ng letter, and is rightly dubbed a “wise 
young farmer” by the editor, but he be- 
trays a lingering trace of city greenness 
when he ends his letter by asking how 
to propagate strawberry plants. But as 
he asks the question in good faith and 
“ecms desirous of increasing his know- 
edse of things pertaining to farm life, 
1 honor him for his frankness and will 
try to give him light on his question. The 
Strawberry is, perhaps, the easiest of all 
trui S to propagate. All that is necessary 
‘S to keep the soil about the plants in 
Sood t'lth and they will send out runners 
Slore. These will take root and form 

plants which will in turn send out 
“hers and set more plants and so on, 
* cold weather. One plant wi-l make 

ten to one hundred or more other 
"ts, according to the variety and the 
. Some varieties are very profuse 
‘ant-making and will not bear much 
‘ unless the runners are kept in check 
“ipping or the plants are thinned out. 
hel’s Early, Johnson’s Eary and 
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Senator Dunlap are good illustrat ons of 
this class, while Parker Earle is a good 
illustration of the other class—tuat ma..e 
but few plants. ‘ine weather has much 
to do with the propagation of strawberry 
plants. Considerabe moisture is neede. 
to produce plants abundantly. When tae 
weather is dry, nature may be aided by 
placing a half inch of soil over the small 
bunch of leaves that appear at the end 
of thé runners. But speaking of city 
people, reminds me of a certain young 
man from the city who boarded with 
my mother-in-law at Columbia, Mo., 
while he attended the State University. 
Having occasion one day to refer to corn 
husks, he coud not think of the name 
or else did not know by what name they 
were called. Fina.ly he said, O, Mrs. 8., 
you know what I mean, it is “those little 
papers that corn comes done up in.” 
Last January a bright boy of fourieen 


came to my house and offered to work | 


for his board and clothes. He had “bum- 
med” his way out from Chicago and was 
dirty and practical'y naked. The thought 
of taking him into our home was repul- 
sive. However, as it was nearly night, 
we took him in and had him take a good 
bath and put on some clean clothes, We 
thought he woud “strike out” in a few 
days, but he seemed determined to stay 
if we would keep h'm. We lost an only 
son several years ago that would have 


! 

|bright eyes of light b'ue or grey, brown 

jhair, face somewhat freckled. When he 

| left us he wore a stiff straw hat, checked 

|coat and vest, and dark knee pants. 
Linn Co., Mo. G. P. TURNER. 
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STRAW BERKY 
Editor RURAL WORLD; There are 
but a few of our agricultural papers that 
tell th'ngs at the right time to my notion. 
Lincoln said “The right way to do a 
thing is to do it.” Now the right 
time to tell how to do a thing is just 
before it is to be done, not after. he 
always plant our patch of strawberries 
about Aug. ist for our crop the coming 
year. Have tried spring planting and 
find a busy farmer can't stay in ns 
strawberry patch through clover, haying 
and harvest, on his knees, pulling weeds 
and clipping runners. 
It would be best to break your ground 
in the spring and cultivate tll Aug. Ist, 
but I always use the same strip of 
|ground several years in succession, Just 
lafter a good shower of rain, go over 
| your old bed and dig your plants for 
your new bed, use only new plants; now 
| break your old bed, using a chain if nec- 
jessary to get the old plants all hid about 


eight inches deep. Harrow thoroughly 


CULTURE. 


|—eight or ten times is not too often. Mark 
joft rows forty inches wide; scatter well 


successful stockman knows better than 
to waste feed on a lousy steer. He knows 
that the steer cammot produce growth 
and lay on fat when his system is being 
constantly drained by n of suck- 
ing parasites. No More can a tree or 
plant produce growth and fruit under 
similar conditions. Im short, the success- 
ful fruit grower of the 


illions 


future 


must be a 


student of his bus!ines~< He must live 
with h’s plants and trees having their 
welfare constantly in mind. He will, if 


| possible, take a four year's course at his 
agricultural college, Where he will become 


acquainted with the principles which 
govern plant growth, and, in fact, be- 
come thoroughly equ‘pped for his life's 
work, and be prepared at any and all 





times to distribute his knowledge among 
his less informed brethren with whom 
lhe may come in €Gontact. But if he can- 
| not take a college course, he will make 
the best possible use of the Experiment 
lStation bulletins which may be had for 
the asking, and he will be a constant 
reader of a few of the leading agricul- 
tural and horticultura! journals, which 
are always full of the latest informat on, 
| so that when any new and improved 
jmethod for combatting insects and plant 
|diseases is published, will be quick 


to profit by it. He will then soon become 
impressed with the truth of the old ad- 
|dage that “a stitch im time saves nine.” 








An Exhibit of Grains, Vegetables and Fruits Uaionville, Mo., Farmers’ Institute, 


been nearly as old as this boy, and the 
longer the young stranger stayed the 
stronger grew our attachment to him 
and the more he seemed like our own son. 
We asked him if he was willing to be 
adopted as our own son, and he was de- 
lighted with the idea. Still we hes'tated 
to take this step for, I think, good rea- 
sons. After the shyness of the first few 
days wore off, the boy made the house, 
barn and fields resound with his whoops 
and yells. He knew that he was no 
longer under the restraints of the city 
and he could hardly contain h mself. Out 
of doors I allowed him to have full sway 
and to give vent to his fee ings, and [ 
think I enjoyed it about as much as the 
boy. But in the house I frequently had to 
“call him down.” 

He ran and jumped and sang and 
shouted with such vehemence that the 
household and kitchen furniture was in 
jeopardy, to say nothing of my wife’s 
nerves. The boy was passionately fond 
of live stock. When I spoke of the hogs 
as sows, barrows, shoats, etc., he could 
not understand it. They were all simply 
pigs to him. He brought a song from 
Chicago about the big fire, that opened 
something like this: 


Mrs. O’ Leary took the lantern to the shed, 


October, 1900. 


rotted manure, hen manure, ashes or fer- 
tilizer, or all of them, in row (no danger 
of getting it too rich); fil up this fur- 
row, mixing the manure well with soil 
and set your plants eighteen inches apart 
in the rows. In setting plants, mix fresh 
cow manure and soi! half and half; thin 
with water; make it real thick; dip 
roots of plants in this mixture and 
you will not lose a plant. Cultivate three 
or four times during August and Sep- 
tember and when freezing weather sets 
in cover with strawy horse manure about 
two inches deep, and next May gather 
the finest berries you ever saw. We had 
gallons this spring that would weigh an 
ounce each; sixteen berries heaped a 
quart measure. When the runners start 
in fall these grow and keep your ground 
level in cultivating. 

Let me give a pointer to those who are 
bothered with saw briers, sassafras, 
morning glorys, wild sweet potatoes, and 
all such filth in their corn, get an old 
piece of wagon tire, one worn out round 
and sharp on each edge, cut off a piece 
four inches shorter than your rows are 
wide, drill a hole two inches from each 
end, leave the curve in it, take off the 
two hind side shove's from your five- 
tooth cultivator, bolt this fron on flat side 
in front, turn hind shovel up out of the 





The cow kicked it over and winked his | way, leave on the front shovels, hitch to 


eye and said, 
There wili be a hot time in Chicago to- 
night. 


it and go ahead. I will 
not satisfactory. 


Pulaski Co., Ky. 


pay damage if 
W. H. LYON. 
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That the same rule which is sometimes 
given for destroying weeds, will apply 
equally well here, viz., “kill them be- 
fore they start.”” He will then learn 
when to expect each particular species 
of injurious insect and will be on hand 
with the proper remedy. He will learn 
that there are two classes of insects, 
one of which eats its food and the other 
sucks, so that what will destroy one will 
not necessarily destroy the other. 

He will learn to distingu'sh his friends 
from his enemies, and will not become 
alarmed when his trees become covered 
with “lady bugs," and write to some 
friend, who is supposed to know about 
these things, asking what remedy he shall 
apply to destroy them. 

He will also learn that in order to pre- 
vent most of the plant diseases, such as 
rots, smuts, mildews, scab, and others 
of like nature, he must use the proper 
fungicide upon the plants before the 
germs of the disease have gotten into the 
tissues of the leaves or fruit. And by 
th's t me he will have learned that it is 
far cheaper to invest fifteen or twenty 
dollars in a first class spraying outfit 
than to do the work with a cheap pump 
that cannot be relied upon to do the 
work properly JAMES TROOP. 

Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. 





MULBERRIES. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: I do not think 
this fruit receives the attention it rich.y 








Wt. 
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Speaking of cow in the masculine gen- 
der was perfectly proper according to h's 
way of thinking. We live near town and 
sell vegetables. One day the boy came in 
and sald, Mrs.—— wanted some pleplant 
to stew, should he go and dig it? We 
tried hard not to spoil the boy and in- 
sisted on his obeying, but we could not 
help but feel that he was working his 
way more and more into our hearts. It 
was evident that some one had bestowed 
some care on his tra‘ning, for in manners 
and mora’s he was above the average 
boy of his age. He did not use tobacco, 
and no profane or filthy word ever pass- 
ed his lips during his stay with us of five 
menths so far as any of us knew. As 
might be expected he had petty disagree- 
ments with our two girls, one a year 
younger and the other a year older than 
himself. At such times he would threaten 
to leave us. We always made it plain to 
him that he was free to go when he chose 
to do so, but tried hard to impress on 
him the value of a home and the horror 
of b i a purp tramp. But 
a few days before Children’s Day in 
June, just at the same time our own 
little boy had left us seven years before, 
without either word of excuse or fare- 
well he suddenly left us, going out into 
the world alone, no one knows where. 
Going out in the reckless freedom of boy- 
hood with no thought or care for any- 
thing but the present. 

“This is another sad Children’s Day,” 
said my wife as the tears came into her 
eyes, and I could not reply because of 
something that rose up in my throat. 
Some of the readers of the RURAL 
WORLD may know something of the 
whereabouts of our boy. If so we would 
like very much to hear from him. He 
gave the name of Walter Summerhayes, 
fourteen, but not large of his age, large 





September, 1900. 


MAINTAINING THE HEALTH AND 
VIGOR OF FRUIT TREES. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Many a man 








j has planted an orchard, fewer have taken 


the proper care of the trees until they 
were old enough to bear, and fewer still 
have fo'lowed it up, making it a part of 
their life’s work to see that the trees are 
kept in perfect health and do not exhaust 
themselves before they have reached 
what ought to be their pr:me, 

It has been stated by a prominent 
nurseryman, one who has given the mat- 
ter long and careful attention, that not 
one-tenth of the trees which are set out 
in the orchard ever live to bear a full 
crop of fruit. This being the case, it is 
ev.dent that there is something radically 
wrong in the management. 

In former articles we have discussed 
the cultivation and feeding question, both 
of which are very important; but in this 
day and age, when almost every plant 
and tree has its insect and fungous 
enemies, one of the most vital questions 
that confronts the orchardist is how to 
keep his trees in a healthy, thriving con- 
dition, for without that he cannot hope 
for success. How often do we see, as we 
travel over the State, plum trees covered 
with black knot; cherry trees and pear 
trees being stripped of the green portion, 
the life-g:ving principle of their leaves 
by slugs, canker worms and tent cater- 
pillars defoliating the apple trees, the 
currant worm stripping the currant and 
gooseberry bushes of their leaves, and 
that, too, at the time of year when the 
plants and trees must have good, healthy 
foliage in order to produce a sufficient 
growth and mature fruit buds for the 
succeeding crop. I do not wonder that 
trees become discouraged and refuse to 
produce fruit under such treatment. The 





deserves. Every orchard should have a 
few trees to provide food for the birds, 
especially cherry orchards, for they pre- 
fer mulberries to cherries. I lately saw 
in a Russian mulberry on our grounds 
at one time, robins, woodpeckers, a rain 
caller, a cat-bird and a Baltimore or‘oie 
and her young brood 

In Florida the fruit is super‘or in size 
and flavor to [linois. When returning 
to my home in May, the sailing vessel I 
was in went aground in Santa Rosa 
Sound for two days. While detained I 
went on shore to a farm where the resi- 
dence was surrounded with e’ghteen large 
trees, and the ground beneath them was 
black with the fruit. The owner said 
that he knew one of his large trees bore 
fifty bushels during the season, which 
lasts four months. We fenced in some 
trees, turned in several hogs and they got 
very fat on the berries alone, not even 
requiring water, as the juice was suffi- 
cient. A colored man told the writer that 
his hens iived for four months on these 
berries without other food. I gathered 
mulberries that were white in the navy 
yard at Pensacola, and their juice was so 
rich in saccharine matter that it stuck 
my fingers together. A returned mis- 
stonary told me that in Turkey the na- 
tives squeezed out the juice of white 
mulberries and boiled it down to the con- 
sistency of honey and called it honey. 
The skins and seeds they dried for winter 
feed’ for their donkeys. The leaves were 
fed to silkworms, and later in the sea- 
son, dried for winter feed for donkeys. 
Apple trees are heavy with fruit, so are 
pears. No peaches—trees have made great 
growth. We keep out grubs with an oc- 
casional dose of boiing water. These 
Pests do not trouble peach trees in 
Florida; and an old resident told me that 





he had never seen a2 wormy peach in 


| Florida He said, “mu'berries make 
powerful.” 
Peoria, Ill. MRS. L. HARRISON. 


PROOFS OF THE VALUE OF SPRAY- 
ING, 


|Read before the Summer Meeting of the 
Missouri State Horticultural Society 
at Eldon, June 12, by A. V. Schermer- 
horn, of Kinmundy, [Il 





In the season of 189% I was the only one 
in my locality that sprayed. I knew no- 
thing about the apple scab fungous or the 
Bordeaux mixture at that time and I 
sprayed for codling moth. My orchard 
| was just coming into bearing and I 
harvested one hundred and eighty barrels 
of Ben Davis, one hundred and thirty- 
five of which were No. 1 and forty-five 
| No. 2; no grade, twenty-three bushe s. 
Sixty barrels of Jonathans, forty-seven 
of which were No. 1 and th'rteen No. 2 
| No grade, nine bushels. In the unsprayed 


jorchards of my neighborhood the same 
;Season one-half of the entire crops were 
of no grade; about forty-three per cent 


of the remaining half would grade No. 1, 
leaving two-thirds of such crops in the 
INo. 2 


grade. 

In the season of 180 the unsprayed 
orchards were bare of the foliage by 
September 1 and the crops were practi- 
cally destroyed by the apple scab. 
Properly sprayed orchards had very fair 
promises of good crops until the b tter 


and brown rot struck them. The season 


of 1991 was very dry and not favorabe 
for the spreading of the apple scab 
fungous. The result from spraying was 
not so marked. The difference was that 
sprayed orchards were much less dam- 


aged by the codling moth. 

In the observations of the crop of 1902, 
the sprayed orchards show from three 
to twenty per cent of the fru't affected 
by scab foliage; of this one-half of one 
per cent to ten per cent shows scab de- 
veloping. Unsprayed orchards vary a 
great deal owing to the condition of the 
orchards and locality of the fruit, They 
show the effects of the scab from ten to 
eighty per cent on the foliage, compared 
with three to twenty per cent on the fo'l- 
age of sprayed orchards, whch show at 
this time fruit attacked by the cod ing 
moth, causing damage of less than one 
per cent to not over five per cent. The 
results of spraying this season plainly 
show the effectiveness of properly apply- 
ing same. In Schartz Bros. orchard, 200 
acres in bearing, at Salem, IIl., ten days 
ago there were less than three per cent 
of the fruit showing scab and less than 
one per cent showing codling moth, 

In H. A. Aldrich and F. D. Voris’ 
orchards at Neoga, Ill, they have about 
1,000 bearing trees. After four hours 
careful observation by Messrs, Aldr'ch, 
Voris and myself, we found oniy about 
ten per cent of the fruit and about two 
per cent of the foliage affected by app'e 
scab. These orchards were ¢&refully 
sprayed three times this season and we 
did not find a single app'e affected by 
cod.ing moth. In an orchard adjoining 
only a fence between, we found fruit 
showing about thirty-five per cent of 
scab and forty per cent of codling moth. 
I have carefully looked through 1,000 
acres of apple orchards during the past 
ten days, accompanied by growers who 
have made orcharding a study for some 
years, and we all reached practically 
the same conclusion. 


The Apiary 
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Editor RURAL WORLD; Our h.ves are 
full to running over with bees, and only 
one swarm has issued this season. They 
wintered well ana gathered considerable 
honey during fruit bloom. It is now the 
last of June and strong colonies have 
net as much honey as they had a month 
ago. In the evening when we visit .ueir 
h'ves and ask them, “how have you done 


to-day?’ they slowly murmur, “barely 
made a living.”” It has been raining for 
two days and the basswood is in full 
bloom. There has been plenty of white 


clover bloom, and the yellow variety of 
sweet clover has been in bloom for more 
than a month and the white variety has 
begun to open. It is very rank and as 
high as a horse's back, What ails nature's 
laboratory? Has the soil lost its sweet- 
ness? 

MAKING WaAX.—Before this ra'n, as 
the basswood was opening, surplus boxes 


were put upon the strongest colonies. Be- 
fore doing 3:0 the propolis and bits of 
comb were scraped off the tops of the 


frames and saved in a pan to be melted 
up for wax. An inexperienced person 
would th'nk that it was no good, but it 
is very rich in light colored wax. 

I fill an all metal sieve wth this re- 
fuse and place it over a pan that it fits 
that has been filled with cold water and 
put it in the oven of the cooking stove; 
before the water in the pan boils change 
it for one of cold water. If it boils it 
may run over and make a muss and loss 
of the wax. As soon as it cools the wax 
can be lifted off, water thrown out, fresh 
water put in and used again. The seive 
can be filled up until it is all melted. 
After changing the water the last time 
I let it remain until all the wax is out 
and the refuse dry, when I knock it out 
wh le hot into a newspaper for kindling 
fires. When melted in th's way the wax 
is of a high straw color; when remelted 
it is put into a pan and set over a kettle 
of boiling water; when melted strain into 
small pans to cool. I have found this 
way very satisfactory with small quanti- 
ties. MRS, L. HARRISON. 


Peoria, Ill. 





BEE KEEPING FOR WOMEN. 





In these days when machinery has 
taken the place of much of the farm 
labor that used to be employed, and the 
milk of the dairy is taken to the cream- 
ery instead of being made into butter and 
cheese at home the farmers’ wives and 
daughters have beenn relieved of much 
of the labor and care that fell to their 
lot under former conditions. Yet there 
is enough to do in every farmers’ home; 
and the round of duties is so nearly the 
same each day that the monotony be- 
comes a weariness, and some kind of 
business to occupy a part of the time 
may prove a diversion, and help to earn 
a little pin money besides; and it seems 
to me that keeping a few bees would be 
a great help. 

For a beginner I would advise start- 
ing with one or two colonies, then if you 
fail the loss will not be so great. 

I will give a little of my own exper- 
fence: “In 18% I bought one colony, for 
which I paid $%. That summer I got 6 
pounds of surplus honey, but no swarm. 
In 189% the colony cast two swarms and 
the three gave me over 100 pounds of nice 
honey. 1897 was a year of swarming, and 
my colonies increased 11, but the honey- 
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Ticket Agent, St. Louis, Mo. 
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flow was a short one. Yet the surplus 
more than paid expenses, 1898 
were bad years for bee-keepers through- 
out the country, but 1900 was the most 
disastrous of all, yet each year my bees 
gave me some honey. 

“At the close of the season of 1900 I 
had twenty-five colonies, but I was ob- 
I'ged to move that fall and could not pack 
the bees for winter, and the result was 
that last spring I found that fifteen col- 
onies had died, leaving me only ten, and 
of these only two that I considered valu- 
able. Yet they gave me last season be- 
tween 400 and 500 pounds of honey, and 
cast five swarms; another swarm came to 
me, so that at present I have sixteen col- 
onies, all in good condition. The honey 
I sold for 10, 12 and 15 cents per pound, 
the most of it for 15 cents. 

Some of the dark honey I 
Stimulate the colonies in the 
while rearing brood, 

And here let me say that it is not the 
number of colonies that counts, but the 
number of bees in each colony. And early 
spr'ng is the time to strengthen, so that 
the hives will be just running over with 
bees when the honey-flow begins. Then 
put on the supers and let them work. 

With regard to swarming: Prime 

Swarms usually come out from ten to 
two o'clock and need close watching. I 
manage the issuing swarm with water 
and can drive them so that they will not 
cluster out of reach. Last summer I 
used a dipper to throw the water, but 
a spraying bucket is better. 
When the swarm is clustered I take and 
shake them on a white cloth in front of 
an empty hive; then may be seen a won- 
derful sight. A moment after the tumult- 
ous fall, you will see them as if obeying 
some order, turn their heads toward the 
entrance of the hive and march like a 
vast army in and upward until they reach 
the top of the hive, hang’ng on to each 
other unt'l they form a dark curtain and 
wait for the mysterious secretion of wax 
to take place with which to build the 
walls of their new city. Some of the 
Swarm are detailed as guards to the en- 
trance, and some inspect every crevice 
of the hive and clean and glaze the walls 
and fill every seam with propol's. The 
guards at the entrance keep out intrud- 
ers, and woe to the stranger who comes. 
But if any of the worker bees come from 
the fleld with soiled wings these guards 
act the part of dressing maids and care- 
fully attend to their toilets, for no bee 
may enter the immaculate city of the 
queen with soiled garments, for bees are 
almost fanatically clean, 


kept to 
spring 


When I began bee-keeping I used chaff 


hives, but found them too heavy to 
handle. Now I use the single-walled 
dove-tailed hives, which I can handle 
alone and use outside cases for winter 


protection. These hives being bought in 
the flat, and every part so nicely fitted, 
any one who can drive a nail can put 
them together. 

When working among the bees a begin- 
ner needs a bee hat with vel, a pair of 
thick gloves and a good smoker, and the 
very best is the cheapest in the end, be- 
cause a poor smoker may fail you when 
most needed. 

With regard to taking off the honey, 

when I find a super about full I pry it 
free from the hive with a screwdriver, 
puff in a little smoke, and place another 
super with empty sections on the hive 
under the full one. In a day or two, about 
three o'clock in the afternoon. I sally 
forth with smoker and bee-escape board, 
and, rising the upper super just enough 
to blow in a little smoke, slip the escape 
board between the two supers and leave 
them until about five o’clock the next 
morning. Then I take off the super full 
of honey from which every bee is gone, 
and the colony does not know it was 
robbed. Everything is peaceful, 
I do not know that I ever enjoyed 
greater satisfaction than when walking 
through the dewy grass last summer 
carrying burdens of white honey, before 
the majority of people were stirring. With 
me it has been both success and failure, 
but the bees have quite a balance co!- 
umn, and I hope to go on with a work 
that has been of more value to me than 
can be reckoned by dollars and cents, in 
the lessons of patient faithfulness under 
difficulties learned from the bees.—Ameri- 
can Bee Journal. 





Drones are male bees and their only 
usefulness extends simply to the fertiliza- 





tion of queens. 
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FARMS. 
FREE Literature FREE 


on the fertile lands of sunay 





Fine farmsin the beautiful »an Luis Valley from 
$10 per acre up. Where water is plenty. here a 
failure of crops has never been known. The finest 
farms on earth are located here. Send to-day for 
full information and descriptive printed matter. 
SEnTFREB. 

THE SOUTHERN COLORADO LAND Co. 
521-522 B. & C. Bidg. Denver, Colo. 

or Alamosa, Colo. 


CABBAGE PLANTS. 


“Barly Jersey Wakefield” and “Premium Flat 
Dutch,” short, stocky, well hardened, $1.50 per 1,000. 


TOMATO PLANTS. 


Best early and late 50c per 100 per express. 
EDWIN H. RIEHL, North Alton, Ill. 


GINSENG. 


Send 6 cents for catalogue and circulars giving 
rices and general information. Book on culture 
0 cents. 
THE AMERICAN GINSENG NURSERIES 
Box 014 St. Louis, Mo. F 


FOR SALE. 


A highly improved Farm of 187 acres, 2 miles 
from county seat on turnpike. A bargain for some- 
one. For description in partieular call on or write 

L 











Columbia, Boone Co,, Mo. 











TREES best by Test—77 YEARS 
LanorsT Nursery. 
Fruit Book free. We CASS 
Want MORE SALesueEn PAY weet: 
STARK BROS, Louisiana, Y's Bte 


Mo; 
CIDER PRESS 
HYDRAULIC § 


than with the old style press. 
best 





It peyethe best te buy the 
Send for Catalogue, free. 
Davis-Johnson 
HYDRAULIC PRESS MFO CO. 
Station U, Chicago, 








ABSCONDING SWARMS. 


The loss of swarms is usually pretty 
large and especially the first swarms that 
come from the hives, which are always 
the best, writes A. H. Duff in a contem- 
porary. The loss is of a much larger per 
cent with those who keep but few col- 
onies and do not give them special at- 
tention about swarming time. Bees kept 
about the farmhouse should be so located 
that they are in plain sight of the most 
conspicuous place possible. On the con- 
trary, hives are located in the most re- 
mote spot that can be found, just as 
though their importance amounted to 
but little, and it usually turns out so 
when handled on such basis. 

Those who expect to thus neglect .ne 
bees should clip the wings of the queens 
and prevent the loss of the bees. The 
queen may become lost, but th's loss is 
not so great as the loss of the entire 
swarm. A clipped queen cannot take 
wing, if she is properly clipped. She may 
come out of the hive with the swarm, 
but she cannot fly, and ts likely to not re- 
turn, but the bees will all return back to 
the hive when they find the queen is not 
with them. Many extensive ap arists 
thus clip their queens, especially when 
they are running several aplaries and 
cannot stay constantly with them during 
swarming time, It is only necessary to 
clip one wing, leaving the heaviest half 
of the wing of the body. 

Swarms with clipped queens may be 
conveniently hived in new hives, and one 
that is constantly with the bees during 
the swarming periods of the season, and 
of the day, will succeed w.th less trouble 
in hiving swarms than if the queens are 
not clipped. The experienced eye will 
seldom fail to detect the queen as she 
comes forth with the swarm. If she is 
not discovered on the alighting board of 
the hive as she comes out she will be 
found near the entrance as she is flound- 
ering about trying to take wing. When 
she is found she is caught and caged, 
and after the swarm is well out the par- 
ent hive is moved, and a new hive is put 
in its place, and on the return of the 
swarm they will go into the new hive, 
when the queen may be liberated with 
them. 


Look out for 
hives. 


leaky roofs among the 


Two drones cost as much to ralse as 


three workers. 


A strong colony is always proof against 
robbers. 


Spring dwindling is the result, usually, 





of bad winter management. 
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Live Stock 





DATE CLAIMS FOR LIVE STOCK 
SALES. 


POLAND-CHINAS. 
Oct. 20.—E. BE. Axline, at Oak Grove, Mo. 
Aug. 13.—Minnis & Hart, Edinburg, Il. 
Bept. 2, 1902—L. M. Monsees & Son,Smith- 
ton, Mo. Registered saddle and har- 
ness horses, Registered Shorthorns and 
Poland China Hogs. 
BERKSHIRES. 
Feb. 13.—Biltmore Farm's annual sale of 
Berkshire brood sows, Biltmore, N. C. 
Aug. 6.—A. J. Lovejoy & Son, Roscoe, Ill. 
Aug. 6, 1902—Berkshires; A. J. Lovejoy & 
Son, Roscoe, Ill. 


Aug. 8, 192.—Combination sale, Kansas 
City, Mo. 
Bept. 17, 192—Combination State Fair 


sale, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Oct. 1, 1902.—Combination State Fair sale, 
Springfield, Ill. 

Oct. 22-23, 1902.—Combination Hog Show 
sale, Kansas City, Mo. 

Nov. 6, 1902.—Combination sale, East St. 
Louis, Ill.; Manager, C. H. C. Anderson, 
Carlinsville, Il. 

HOLSTEINS. 

April 22, 1903.—Clarence F. Hunt, second 
annual sale of Holsteins at Syracuse, 
N. Y. 


NATIONAL SHOWS 


SHORTHORN 
AND SALES. 
October 22. 192—Geo. W. Jessup, Rock- 

ville, Ind.; Charles F. Mills, Clerk, 

Springfield, Ill. 
Oct. 31.—J. C. Hall, 

at Centralia, Mo. 
Nov. 11.—J. J. Littrell, E. 8. Stewart, Dr. 

J. F. Keith and J. H. Cottingham, at 

Sturgeon, Mo. 

Dec. 3, 1%2—Combination sale Berkshires, 

Manager A. J. Lovejoy, Roscoe, Ill.; 

Clerk, Charles F. Mills, Springfield, Ill. 


INDIANA AS A BEEF CATTLE STATE. 


Halisville, Mo., sale 





Editor RURAL WORLD: The most 
satisfactory conditions for growing cat- 
tle profitably require a temperate climate, 
plenty of water, some shade and abund- 
ance of grass in summer, with reasonable 
fertility of the soil. Expensive stables 
are not a necessity, but an abundance of 
feed and water are, if one wishes to en- 
gage in profitable beef production. 

From early times Indiana has been 
prominent as a beef cattle state. With 
the early settlement at the beginning of 
the century work oxen, probably of the 
beef type, were in use. In 1825 Edward 
Taibott, of Madison, Jefferson County, 
first introduced Shorthorn cattle to the 
State. The first public exhibition of the 
breed took place at the Marion County 
fair, held on the old “Governor's Circle,” 
now Monument Place, at the center of 
Indianapolis, in 1835. In 1836 the first im- 
portation direct from England to Indiana 
was made by Mr. Christopher Whitehead, 
of Franklin County. Since this time the 
popularity of the breed has constantly 
increased, until to-day it is by far the 
most popular and common breed in the 
State. Herefords and Devons, however, 
have been bred in Indiana for over half 
a century, and while the latter is now 
only rarely met with, the Hererord is 
rapidly coming in favor among feeders, 
as is also the Aberdeen Angus, of more 
recent introduction. The Polled Durham, 
which is in fact a Shorthorn, has for 
some years met with popular approval! 
among many breeders of the State. The 
Galloway, a black polled breed of excel- 
lent qualities, has. not as yet secured a 
strong hold, although bred here for a 
number of years. 

An early impetus was given to beef 
cattle raising, by the introduction of the 
improved blood of seventy-five years ago, 
and excepting in times of general depres- 
sion in the trade, beef stock has always 
been in active demand and has com- 
manded good prices. Fifty years ago 
many head of high class fat cattle were 
fed and shipped to a distance. The looz 
report of the Indiana Board of Agricul- 
ture states that there were about this 
time 3,000 head of fattening cattle in De- 
catur County, about 6,000 in Fayette 
County, and 7,000 in Johnson County. The 
carly reports on Indiana agriculture show 
that beef cattle were well scattered over 
the state, and that pure bred stock was 
also being rapidly introduced with which 
to improve grades. In 18% a census col- 
lected by township assessors in Indiana 
showed the state to contain 5,265 Short- 
horns and 813,49 beef cattle of other 
breeds, grades and crosses. Now as one 
goes about the state he finds that ani- 
mals of Shorthorn blood, pure or grade, 
are the very common cattle of the farm- 
ers. q 

The recent United States Census Bul- 
letin on Indiana Agriculture (June 6, 
1902) shows the following growth of the 
State in number of cattle other than 
dairy stock, during the past fifty years. 





Year 1880, No. Beef Cattle........ 430,112 
1860, * ? Oo  Mesanveens 706,831 
cia ” ran ! cpeebances 632,448 

“ "4980, * os “ 
“ 1890, *“ 7 Raeeeekbae 932,621 
“ 1900, ** “6 Sb eeaneces 1,110,202 


The total value of the beef cattle is not 
given, but the value of steers one year 
old or over for the 1900 census is given at 
between ten and eleven million dollars. 
These with breeding cows, bulls and 
calves, will make a very large sum repre- 
senting the beef cattle values of the state 
for one year. 

One cannot refer to the beef cattle in- 
terests of this state, in passing, without 
commenting with some pride on the high 
rank among American breeders, of many 
Indiana breeders of pure bred beef cattle. 
One needs but to look to the great shows 
ot the Central West and he will find In- 
diana breeders of beef cattle exhibiting 
a class of stock which not only obtain 
high place in the list of awards, but also 
brings much credit to the fame of the 
state. At the pure bred auction sales 
Indiana stock has sold at prices among 
the best. Shorthorns, Hereford and Aber- 
deen Angus cattle from Indiana breeders 
have, during the past year, brought the 
highest or among the highest prices paid 
for breeding animals of the class in this 
country in many years. Further, there 
is a good sized army of owners of small 
herds in this state who maintain their 
herds in purity and so promote the high 
character of the stock of the state as a 
whole, 

One thing suggests itself to the writer 
in connection with this subject, and that 
is, the use of high class bulls on the 
cows used for beef production. The aver- 
age character of the meat stock of a 
state is in a measure shown in the gen- 
eral character of the stock sent to the 
great market center and _ stock yards 
from the state. The higher the grade of 
steers shipped to Indianapolis or Chicago 
stock yards, the better the reputation the 
state sustains, and the more buyers of 
good stock visit us for purchasing pure 
bred animals. Consequently, it will pay 


our breeders well to study the situation 
carefully, and use only thick fleshed, 
blocky, low down, heavy weighing bulls 
on their beef cows. This policy will pay 
a large interest on the extra money ex- 
pended in buying the right stamp of 
breeding male. Not only will it pay in 
the present generation, but its importance 
is beyond estimate, when we consider | 
that blood will tell all down the genera- 
tions for many years. For this reason 
every effort should be made by progres- 
sive beef cattle men to promote the 
breeding of not only high class pure bred 


grade stock as will reflect distinctive | 

credit to the state in which they are used. 
Cc, 8 PLUMB. 

Lafayette, Ind. 


Purdue University, 


THE RANGE OUTLOOK FOR LIVE 


AND DEAD MEATS. 





Following is the condition of abattoir 
animals on the ranges and on feed, as 
ascertained by the National Live Stock 
Association, through its 150 associations 
and ramified memberships: 

The range cattle and sheep industry 
got its hard knocks at both the upper 
and lower end of the country during cer- 
tain periods of the past six months, but 
with the closing of the first half of the 
year, with good grass all over the coun- 
try, the poorest being in Arizona and 
New Mexico, those early troubles are 
about forgotten and unparalleled success 
with profitable prices is on the horizon. 
There is nothing that can cloud it, except 
it may be a poor corn crop, 

Abundant corn cannot, however, insure 
much cheaper beef than is now go'ng to 
market. The results will show that there 
is not to be had for feed lots the number 
of mature cattle to make heavy steer 
beeves necessary to supply the demand 
for another year at least. Of all the 
heavy movement from the South and 
Southwest to the North, this spring, to 
go on pasture to prepare for feed lots, 
not one-fourth are over two-year-olds. 
With old cows the situation is somewhat 
different. For several years the cattle 
raisers of the South have been holding 
on to their aged breeding females, think- 
ing it more profitable to keep them and 
raise calves than to send them to market. 
At present, however, there is a good sup- 
ply of the younger breeding females added 
to most of the herds, and the belief is 
that now is a good time to dispose of the 
aged stock. Thus the offerings of grass 
cows this fall at the markets will be lib- 
eral. 

While the winter on the ranges of the 
North was mild generally speaking, the 
range has been improving and to such a 
degree that the movement of cattle from 
the South has not had its equal in num- 
bers for several years. 

While market prices ruled comparative- 
ly high dvring the first quarter of the 
year, there was not a full measure of 
realization by the shipper. The mild win- 
ter referred to resulted in lighter weight 
cattle, they weighing out 100 to 150 pounds 
lighter than during the same season a 
year ago. During the second quarter a 
new state of affairs sprung up. It was 
the “beef trust’ agitation. The high 
price of beef prevailing was due entirely 
to the short supply of cattle caused by 
the drought of last summer and the in- 
creased price of corn which prevented a 
large proportion of the small feeders 
from buying stock last year when catue 
were selling cheap compared with the 
present prices. If the so-called “beef 
trust” had an existence, either in theory 
or practice, it would certainly have been 
able to have held down the price of stock 
on the hoof; this they could not do, not- 
withstanding it would have been a much 
easier matter to have controlled the 
prices on the hoof than to have regulated 
the price of the product. There his been 
an increased consumption of meat on ac- 
count of prosperous times and the un- 
precedented export demand. This, with 
the admitted short supply and the high 
price of feed, naturally brought about 
the high prices paid for the marketable 
animals. . 

What are the prospects for cheaper 
beef even a year from now? The state- 
ment in reply is made that it depends en- 
tirely on the corn crop. It is the opinion 
of some of the best informed that even a 
bumper crop will not send corn below oJ 
cents for the next year, and this being 
the case, it certainly looks like a high 
cattle market for the same length of time. 
Another factor in favor of the mainte- 
nance of present prices is the fact that 
the feed lots are now about empty, and 
the only source of supply from now until 
the next corp of fat steers can be turned 
out a year or more from now are the 
grassers, which will supply the market 
only for the next few months. 

The sheep branch of the industry has 
been preserving a remarkably good con- 
dition. The same mild winter, free from 
dust storms, has produced remarkably 
clean wool, although not such heavy 
fleeces; but the quality is bringing the 
growers handsome prices. Buyers went 
into the fields early and a strong demand 
sent prices up several cents a pound. ‘ius 
year they are ranging from 12 to 14 cents, 
with exceptional extra fine at 15 cents. 
The mutton market was better tnan a 
year ago, fed stock selling as high as $7.55 
a hundredweight. These prices were su- 
perinduced by light supplies in feed lots 
because of the high price of corn. The 
shipments this fall of grass-fat stock off 
the ranges promises to be very heavy, as 
the grass, pretty well over the entire 
West, is good, excepting in the territories 
where the moisture has not been sufficient 
to sustain the great flocks, and which will 
be greatly augmented by a lamb crop, 
which it is estimated will average 8 per 
cent. 

Hogs have been a prolific source of re- 
venue to the grower. Although the re- 
ceipts as compared to a year ago at the 
markets were heavier, prices persistently 
remained strong and higher. Marketing 
was free because of the h'gh price of 
feed also, but the demand existed, and 
the prices prevailed. The future of the 
hog industry is every bit as good as that 
of cattle.—National Provisioner, 








INTELLIGENT CATTLE FEEDING. 


The question of the feeding value of 
corn at prices which have ruled this sea- 
son has made many doubtful about mak- 
ing any money in a fattening cattle; but 
wh'le some are complaining that it is im- 
possible to make anything, there are 
others who are showing a distinct and 
satisfactory profit says a correspondent 
in “Indiana Farmer.” Is it possible for 
a feeder to pay 50 to 52 cents per bushel 
for corn, and expect to fatten cattle off 
it which sell between $5 and $6 per 100 
pounds, and make money? This has been 
the problem presented during the past 
season to many farmers and feeders. 
The whole question has practically been 
answered both ways, and from the con- 
clus‘on drawn one is forced to say that 
it all depends upon the feeder. One man 
can make a profit, and another will lose. 
It is the difference between intelligent 





stock, but also the use of such sires on | 


feeding and haphazard feeding. But there 
is some thing more which must not be 
overlooked. It is also a difference in the 
cattle. It is in t'mes of high prices for 
feed when the difference in the cattle and 
the feeders stand out prominently. Then 
jit is that the first class animals show 
their superiority. They fatten easier and 
|quicker than the poor scrubs and common 
|barn-yard creatures, and for every pound 
lof feed given they add more to their 
|weight than the voracious poor stock 
wh'ch eats but never seems to fatten up. 
We must take the two factors into con- 
sideration—the cattle and the feeders. It 
may be asserted without fear of contra- 
diction that good profits have been made 
lin the past season only where good feed- 
lers have had good cattle to prepare for 
market. A wise, intelligent feeder with 
| inferior scrubs would be so handicapped 
|that he would probably lose in the end or 
barely make both ends meet. The hap- 
hazard, careless feeder with the best of 
cattle for fattening would probably waste 
h’s corn in such a way that it is doubtful 
if anything would be made in the end, in 
either case the results would prove unsat- 
isfactory. This merely emphasizes what 
has often been repeated. It takes an in- 
telligent feeder and good cattle to produce 
the highest results. In seasons of plenty 
any one may accidently make money, 
but when the price of feed and cattle 
pinch, then only the intelligent feeders 
make a profit. 











POINTS ON SUMMER FEEDING 





If the silo ever proved valuable to stock 
raisers, it has the present year, and it 
w!ll demonstrate its value more yet dur- 
ing the coming summer. With grain of all 
kinds so high that many farmers sold 
their cattle to get rid of feeding them. 
the silo has come in as a substitute to 
help them successfully through the wint- 
er. With a very small grain ration, good 
clean sweet hay and sweet ensilage, cows 
and steers have been carried through the 
past winter without losing much if any 
of their fat and flesh. As a result every 
pound of hay and ensilage has paid a 
good profit. The farmer who has sold all 
of his grain now realizes his mistake. 
Early in the season, when corn began 
to soar upward, a good many, attracted 
by the high prices, parted with all the 
corn they had and later had to sacrifice 
the'r cattle. This mistake is made nearly 
every winter when there seems to be a 
scarcity of corn or grain. Will farmers 
never learn better? 

The silo looms up more important than 
ever, because we need it in just such sea- 
sons as this. Professor Samuel E. .Win- 
sted tells the “American Cultivator.” If 
there is any left this spring when the 
new crop comes, there will be ample need 
of it later. Summer ensilage is as much 
in demand as winter. lf properly made 
and kept, it will not spoil. A little later 
in the season the spring grass will dis- 
appear and the summer drought come on 
to make food scarce. Then it is that the 
summer silo can be opened and the rich, 
succulent food be fed at a good profit. 
Meanwhile the preparation of enlarging 
the supply of ensilage for next winter 
and the following summer might very 
profitably be considered. 


BABY BEEF FOR MARKET. 








There was never a more promising 
t'me for the farmer or cattle grower to 
engage in raising the right kind of beef 
for market, and the man who has the 
patience and wisdom to look ahead a few 
months will realize good profits. Beef 
asd cattle are not going to be much lower 
for several years, for the supply cannot 
keep pace with the growth of our popu- 
lation until our ranges are stocked more 
thoroughly. We have fallen behind in 
stock raising, while population has en- 
ormously gained on us. We are just real- 
izing this, and either peop'e must stop 
eating meat or be willing to pay more for 
it than in the past. 

There are special opportunities for the 
man who can raise baby beef for market. 
This is the fancy beef which the best 
trade demands, and this trade is less 
affected by rising prices than the cheaper 
trade. People with plenty of money in 
our cities will continue eating beef as be- 
fore, but they will demand a sweet, tend- 
er, juicy beef. This comes from the 
young calf which is raised and fed for 
the beef market at once, and which is 
sold within a year or a year and a half. 
The beef of such an animal is so much 
superior to that found on a steer which 
has been in existence for several years, 
and has grown hardened and toughened 
to a rough life on the range, as the meat 
of a spring chicken is better than that of 
an old rooster. The baby beef, as it is 
called, is the kind of meat in demand in 
all large city markets, and it commands 
the fancy prices. The tough range steers 
that have been fattened a little toward 
the end of the'r lives have no show in 
competition with this. 

Baby beef can be raised cheaper than 
tough steer meat because the fattening 
and growing process is begun when the 
calf is first born, and it is kept up rapid- 
ly until the animal is ready for market. 
It is during this early period of growth 
when the increase in weight is steady 
and equal. Every pound of food is well 
paid for, and it makes a very large per- 
centage of increase in weight. Even with 
the prices the same there would be more 
profit in raising beef in this way than in 
keeping a steer- several years, but with 
the much higher prices the profits are a 
good deal more satisfactory. 





DENVER FAT STOCK SHOW. 


To dispel a general belief that beef and 
mutton cannot be profitably raised out- 
side the corn states in quantities sufficient 
to compete with the feed lots in those 
States, Denver is building a new and 
modern packing plant, to be ready for 
business next fall, and it is proposed to 
hold a fat stock and feeder show on the 
23d, 24th and 2th of February, 193. Its 
promoters have been experimenting for 
several years on this subject, and the 
failure of the corn crop last year has con- 
vinced them that the states and terri- 
tories surrounding that center can pro- 
duce all kinds of meat as cheap, or cheap- 
er, and quite as good as that raised in 
the central corn states; and that it is 
not good economy to haul cattle across 
half a continent to be slaughtered, and 
then hauled back again for local con- 
sumption. The competition will be con- 
fined to the states and territories west 
of the 100th merid’an, north of the fed- 
eral quarantine line in Oklahoma and 
Texas, and all country west to the Pa- 
cific except that part of California below 
the federal quarantine line. A _ liberal 
premium list has been prepared, in class 
I., of which three prizes of $100, $50 and 
$25 are given for carloads of fat ca.tle 
from each of the north, south and Col- 
orado sections into which the el'gible 
States and territories are divided. Pre- 
miums are offered for three classes of 
steers or heifers over three years old; 
steers or heifers over two years old, and 





fat cows three years or over. Class IL, 
for single fat cattic, premiums of $50, $25 
and $10 are offered for the same three 
sections of territory, for fat steers or 
heifers between three and four years old, 
for same between two and three years 
old, and for same between one and two 
years old. The same liberal prizes are 
offered for feéder cattle, for sheep and 
lambs, hogs, for carcass competition, and 
a special pr'gze for the best fat steer or 


heifer. F. P. Johnson is secretary and 
a number of influential gentlemen form 
the various committees. 


MITES ON CATTLE AND SHEEP. 





The mite which causes cattle itch, or 
mange, is closely related to the mite 
which causes sheep scab—both belonging 


to the same genus and species, but are 
different varieties. The sheep-scab mite 
will not attaek cattle, nor will the cattle 
mite attack sheep or other animals. The 


itch mites are found to be very numerous 
upon affected cattic, and a very small 
quantity of debris from an actively in- 
fested area of the skin will often reveal 
a surprisingly large number of the para- 


sites. These mites may be removed from 
an animal and retain their vitality for a 
long time. Specimens have been collected 


and kept in sma!) glass bottles in the 
laboratory at the ordinary temperature 
of the room during the winter months, 
varying from 4 degres F. during the 
night to 80 degrees F. during the day, 
which would live and remain active from 
eight to eleven days. Exposure to bright 
sunlight, however, would kill most of the 
mites in a few hours. 





PRICE OF LIVE STOCK. | 


Live stock figures refiéct the high prices 
of feed and the extreme shortage in the 
meat markets of the world. On Monday 
top beef sold for $8.50 at the Union Stock- 
yards, Chicago, and on Tuesday pork sold 
at $7.97%, almost bearing out the predic- 
tion that pork would reach $8 within the 
time, and spring range lambs made a new 
record for high price, selling at $6.9, the 
previous highest price reached being in 
1900, when $6.80 was paid for them. The 
farmer may not receive much benefit 
from high prices in corn, wheat or oats, 
as very little of the cereals remain in his 
hands for market; but the live-stock 
raiser is now receiving fair prices for his 
stock, although the price of feed con- 
sidered, present prices do not represent 
fabulous profits by any means. The situa- 
tion is a peculiar one, and with doubtful 
weather ahead, following an extremely 
unfavorable spring as regards a large 
section of the corn belt, the outlook for 
cereals is one favorable to high prices, 
while the short supply of meat gives 
token of no diminution in present prices 
for a long time to come.—Farmers Voice. 





KENTUCKY STATE FAIR. 


The Executive Committee of the Ken- 
tucky State Fair announces that classi- 
fications have been opened for the differ- 
ent breeds of cattle, sheep and swine, 
and offering a premium list equal in all 
respects to those offered by the great 
state fairs of Indiana, Illinois and Ohio, 
and in the case of Shorthorn cattle sur- 
passing the premiums offered at any 
state fair in the United States, except 
Minnesota, which state is the home of 
the American Shorthorn Breeders’ As- 
sociation. 

The breeds of cattle, with their respec- 
tive premiums, are as follows: 

Beef Cattle—Shorthorns, $2,000, one-half 
of which is offered by the Kentucky Fair 
Association and @ne-half by the Amer!- 
can Shorthorn Breeders’ Association; 
Herefords, $900, of which amount $300 is 
given by the Hereford Association; Aoer- 
deen Angus, $00; Galloways, $300; Red 
Polls, $250; Polled Durham, $650. 

For sheep, swine, horses of different 
kinds, mules and jacks, premiums on the 
same liberal scale are offered. 


INTERESTING FEEDING TEST. 


The lowa Agricultural College is con- 
ducting a feeding experiment at Odebolt 
to determine the value of prepared medi- 
cated stock food when fed over a length- 
ened period. Prof. Kennedy, at the 
Solicitation of the International Stock 
Food Company, agreed to test their food 
upon 220 head of cattle, and the company 
agreed to furnish the necessary amount 
for a thorough test free of cost. The ex- 
periment is creating much interest among 
stockmen generally, and is fraught with 
much importance to the International 
Stock Food Company, which has much 
at stake in the experiment. While per- 
fectly convinced of the value of the pre- 
paration to the general farmer and feed- 
er, they admit that the results of the 
Odebolt test is not likely to prove as suc- 
cessful in all its details as with private 
individuals. The live stock at State Ex- 
periment Station is likely to be in much 
better physical condition for feeding than 
that of the average farmer or feeder when 
put into the feed lot. The former have 
had careful attention from experienced 
attendants, both in the matter of feeding 
and attention to their general health, 
and would be less fikely to make an early 
response to an experimental test than 
would those taken from less favorable 
conditions as to feed and general care. 
Yet with this handicap the Food Com- 
pany are very sanguine as to the final 
outcome of the test, and rely upon fatten- 
ing, stimulating and appetizing qualities 
of their preparation to produce results 
which will justify their claims for it. 





PROSPECTS FOR CATTLE FEEDERS. 


It is not unlikely that the feeder trade 
this summer will be the heaviest known 
in years, says ‘“‘Drover’s Journal.”” With 
the prospects of a big corn crop and a 
shortage of cattle in the corn belt old 
enough to be fattened on this year’s crop, 
the prospects for heavy trading in this 
particular branch of the cattle business 
Was never better, 

To the progressive farmer who is ac- 
customed to marketing his grain upon 
the hoof, it is a source of satisfaction to 
watch his ripening corn and mentally 
calculate how many steers he can mar- 
ket next winter and spring. He guesses 
at the we'ght of the cattle, estimates the 
yield of the grain, and finally the gain 
in weight and the profit. 

The drought of Jast year nearly de- 
pleted the feed lotS of the farming belt; 
it has been estimated that the decrease 
in steers one year old and over in Iowa, 
Illinois, Kansas, Nebraska and Missouri 
is more than 1,000,000 head in two years. 
There are hundreds of feeders in these 
states who have had no ca..ie on feed 
for a year, and they are anx‘ous to-get 
back in harness. Montana now has over 
200,000 more cattle on her ranges than she 
had two years ago; South Dakota and 
Wyoming will probably show an increase, 
and it is from these states that the corn 
belt will buy largely this summer. 

A number of prominent feeders who 
have watched the situation closely pre- 





dict that the run of range cattle to mar- 


ket will begin by the middle of July. 
This depends largely on the weather 
condit'ons from now until the time when 
the corn crop has reached the stage ,that 
enables the grower to determine with 
some degree of certainty what tue yield 
will be. If hot winds, cyclones and hail- 
storms will take a vacation, and if the 
weather man ds in g the 
leaks iu Jupiter Piuvius’ big tanks until 
the much-talked-of bumper yie'd is an 
assured fact, we may see the feed lots. 
of the farming belt filled with cattle once 
more. 





HIGH PRICES FOR BEEF CATTLE. 


The following review of high prices paid 
for cattle, sheep and hogs, covering sev- 
eral years, will be found interesting his- 
tory to all who are in any degree asso- 
ciated with the live stock business. The 
Breeders’ Gazette says: 

On Wednesday, June 11, a bunca of 22 
nat‘ve steers, high-grade Shorthorns, sold 
in the Chicago market for $8 per cwt. 
This is the highest price paid in the regu- 
lar market since the “cattle famine’ year 
of 1882, when $9.30 was paid in June. -n 
the same day best heavy swine sod at 
$7.65, best sheep at $5.75 and Colorado 
wooled lambs at $7.15—prices that all 
show a big advance over those paid on the 
same day of 191. The $8 cattle were 
shipped in by J. W. Lee, Henry County, 
Iowa, and were the pick of a consign- 
ment numbering 83 head. Thirty-four sold 
at $7.70 and a carload of yearlings at 
$7.65, which stands as the best price paid 
in a general way for steers of the age 
and weight—1.061 pounds. 

Tak'ng into consideration all the cattle 
that have been sold in carloads in the 
Union Stock Yards, Chicago, the tip-top 
limit of price ever reached was $15.50, paid 
in December, 1900, for the Kerrick Angus 
steers that won the championship at the 
International. This is the record. Leav- 
ing these and other show steers out of 
consideration the cattle sold June 2, 1882, 
at $9.30 per cwt. stand at the head of the 
price list. The best for straight Texans 
is $7, paid last Tuesday, though some of 
the Texas show steers have brought more 
money. In 1882 Texans brought $6.80 and 
Western rangers made up to $6.50. Most 
dealers think that the prime Montana 
grass steers that are well graded wiil 
bring more money this summer. In Sep- 
tember, 1882, following the partial failure 
of the corn crop in 1881, best heavy hogs 
sold for $9.35 per cwt., and in April of 
that same year best wethers sold for $8. 
The highest for sheep thus far this year 
is $6.50, for swine $7.65, and for cattle $8. 

Average prices, however, tell some- 
thing more of this story than the figures 
for the tops on sale. In 1882 the average 
for native beef cattle was $6.25; for Texas 
cattle, $4.65; for Western rangers, $4.75; 
for heavy hogs, $7.65, and for native sheep, 
%4.80. The lowest yearly average, price for 
native beef cattle came in 1889, when it 
was only $3.90; in 1880 and 1889 the average 
for Texas cattle was 2.9%; for Western 
rangers the price level for the entire re- 
ceipts was but $3.06 in 1887 and 1879 it was 
five cents more. In 189 heavy hogs av- 
eraged only $3.40, and in 1878 and 1897, $3.65, 
while in 1894 native sheep averaged $2.80 
and in 1896, $3.20. 

In London, England, June 10, American 
steers sold for 16% cents the pound, the 
high point in about twenty years, and 
the British papers freely state that with 
a shortage in the beef supply in bow 
England and Scotland the prospects are 
for a “‘much higher range of prices’’ than 
at present exists. The general opinion 
seems to be over there that little relief 
may be expected from the United States, 
the unparalleled demand here being 
abundantly sufficient to absorb all offer- 
ings. It is considered probable that a 
good many range steers and cows will be 
exported as soon as the Montana and 
Wyoming droves begin to come to mar«et. 





THE TUBERCULIN TES.:. 


Dr. Salmon, of the Bureau of Animal 
Isdustry, strongly favors the use of the 
tuberculin test to determine the exemption 
of cattle from tuberculosis. He does not 
favor forcing it upon cattle owners, but 
expresses the belief that it may be used 
by them profitably and safely in deter- 
mining the condition of the herds. He 
Says that investigations have settled be- 
yond dispute the following facts: 

“That the tuberculin test is a wonder- 
fully accurate method of determining if 
an animal is affected with tuberculosis. 

“That by the use of tuberculin the ani- 
mals diseased with tuberculosis may be 
detected and removed from the herd, 
thereby eradicating the disease. 

“That tuberculin has no injurious ef- 
fects upon the healthy cattle, 

“That the comparatively small number 
of cattle which have aborted, suffered in 
health, or fallen off in condition after the 
tuberculin test were e!ther diseased be- 
fore the test was made or were affected 
by some other cause than the tuberculin.” 





MORE BEEF COMBINATION, 


—_— 
Another change in the packing field was 
made public to-day when it was an- 
nounced formally that Armour & Co. had 
secured the Omaha Packing Company, 
after a sharp tilt with the Swifts, who 
were bidding for the same interests. It 
was further informally announced that 
Armour had practically secured the In- 
ternational Packing Company’s Chicago 
plants at the Union Stock Yards. Bow 
steps were the result of the rivalry ve- 
tween the Swift and Armour interésts. 

The Omaha Packing Company has been 
in the market since early in May, when 
Ira’M. Cobe, of Cobe & McKinnon, and 
former proprietor of the Chicago ‘i.tle and 
Trust Company, undertook its reorgani- 
zation. He bid at that t'me $2,000,008 for 
its preferred stock and $1,000,000 for its 
common stock, and the deal with the Ar- 
mour company is supposed to have been 
for slightly larger totals. The sale of the 
company to the Swifts, instead of Armour, 
was taken as a foregone conclusion for 
some time, as the Omaha company was 
formerly controlled by the Fowlers, who 
sold out their holdings in the Anglo- 
Axverican to Swift. The new purchase, so 
far a3 local business is concerned, gives 
to Armour a new dressed-beef business 
of large proportions, and a hoghouse with 
a capacity of 3,000 hogs a day. 

With the news of the sale of the Oma- 
ha company came rumors of the pur- 
chase of the Continental and Lipton com- 
panies, the only two smaller concerns that 
are now doing business in competition 
with Armour, Swift, Cudahy, Schwarz- 
child & Sulzberger and the Hammond 
companies. 





ST. LOUIS NATIONAL STOCK YARDS. 
Market Report Furnished by Evans-Sni- 
der- Buel Company. 


CATTLE—Receipts in native division 
liberal, including very few good cattle, 
and none strictly choice or fancy. Best 
Steers here sold for $8.00. Cattle good 





enough to bring top prices would have 
sold nearly steady; bulk of best cattle 
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JAVA 64045. 


Sunny Slope Herefords. 


150 head for sale, consisting of 50 very choice 
Cows from 3 to 8 years old. 50 Yearling om 
and 50 Bulls from 8 to 24 monthsold. : : 


Prices Very Reasonable. Write for what you want, 


C. A. STANNARD Emporia, Kansas, 


TEBO LAWN HERD OF SHORTHORNS 


C. M. CASEY, CLINTON, "HENRY COUNTY, MoO. 
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Address all correspondence to 


Ee. B. MITCHEL, Clinton, Mo. 





SHORTHORN BULLS FOR SALE. 
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Ee. T. LETTON @ SON, Walker, Mo. 





ST. Louis NATIONAL STOCK YARpDs. 


THE LIVE STOCK MARKET OF ST. LOUIS. 
Located at East St. Louis, directly opposite the city of St. Louis. Shippers 
veo that their’ stock is billed directly to the SuiPPOT® sonia 


National - Stock - Yards. 


C. G. KNOX, V.-Pres. C. T. JONES, Gen. M’gr. 


L. W. KRAKE, As’st. Gen. Mgr. 
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Registered Shorthorn Cattle 


AND POLAND-CHINA H 


Bred and For Sale by 


H. A. BARBER, WINDSOR, mo. 





20 BULLS=-25 YOUNG COWS 
With calves at foot, good colors, Scotch-Topped Bates, will be sold right if taken soon. 


S. W. ROBERTS, PLEASANT GREEN, MO. 





here lic to 2c; medium to pretty good 
kinds 25c to 50c lower, in sympathy win 
big decline on best grades of Texas cat- 
tle that were here. Common grades not 
good enough for feeding purposes, about 
25c lower. Receipts of cow and heifer 
butcher stuff moderate and quality not as 
good as last week. Very best grades of 
thick, fat cows and heifers about steauy; 
medium to pretty good kinds, 25c to 50c 
lower. Receipts of stockers and feeders 
Mberal; best grades, 15c to 2c lower; me- 
dium to common grades slow sale at un- 


evenly lower prices. Receipts of mik 
cows and calves fairly liberal. Prices on 
best grades steady; and di 





grades, $2.50 to $5.00 per head lower. Re- 
ceipts of veal calves moderate, and prices 
closed about the same as last week. 

Shipping and export steers of various 
weights are quotable as follows: 

Best native beef steers, strictly fancy 
cattle, 1,300 to 1,700 pounds average, $8.0v 
@8.50. Choice export steers, 1,300 to 1,00 
pounds average, $7.50@8.00. Good shipping 
and export steers, 1,300 to 1,600 pounds, $7.00 
@7.0. Fair to medium shipping steers, 
1,300 to 1,450 pounds, $6.50@7.00. Steers, 
1,200 to 1,290 pounds average, full range, 
rough to best, $6.75@8.15. Steers, 1,000 to 
1,199 pounds average, full range, $4.50@ 
7.35; bulk of sales at $6.25@7.00. Steers 
weighing less than 1,000 pounds,full range, 
$4.00@6.75; buis sold at $4.70¢6.50. Feeding 
steers, fair to choice, 800 pounds and up- 
wards, $4.00@5.50, the bulk at $4.50@5.10. 
Common to choice’ stockers, $2.75@4.75; 
bulk at $3.40@4.20. Stock heifers, full 
range, - $2.25@3.80, and the bulk at $3.00@ 
3.65. Fancy native heifers sell at $6.00@ 
6.50; there was very few on the market. 
Choice native heifers sell at $6.50@6.00. 
Best native cows sell at $5.00@6.00, and 
good heifers sell at $4.50@5.25. Medium 
cows at $3.00@4.00. Fair cows, $2.75@3.00. 
Inferior, light and old cows, $1.00@2.00. The 
bulk of all cows sold at $2.85@4.65. Can- 
ning cows sell at $1.75@2.85. Veal calves, 
full range, $3.00@6.50 per 100 pounds; bulk 
at $5.00@6.00 per 100 pounds. Heretics and 
yearlings sold at $2.25@5.50 per 100 pounds, 
with the bulk at $3.00@4.00. Bulls, full 
range, $2.50@4.25; bulk of sales, $3.00@3.50. 
Stocker bulls sold at $2.9%@3.50, the bulk 
at $3.00@3.35. During the week the milkers 
sold at a full range of $17.00@50.00 per cow 
and calf, the bulk of sales being at $28.00 
@41.00. 


SOUTHERN CATTLE — Receipts, 250 
cars, 150 more than last week. Receipts 
liberal at Chicago and heavy at Kansas 
City. Market fore part of week very slow, 
and prices 10c to 15¢c lower than close of 
last week. With liberal receipts each day, 
our market has gradually declined, until 
best grades are 25c to 40c; medium to pret- 
ty good kinds about 50c, and common 
grades about 25c lower than close of last 
week. Receipts this week included some 
of best cattle here this season. However, 
they were not sold. Our understanding 
is that cattle forwarded from this market 
are doing no good over prices bid here. 
Receipts of cows and heifers liberal, and 
bulk of cows l5c to 2c lower than last 
week. Run of bulls moderate, but demand 
not as good, and values generally 10c low- 
er than close of last Friday. Receipts of 
calves heavy, and they sold about Sc 
lower Tuesday and Wednesday, but later 
regained the decline; bulk sell from .-.vw0 
to $8.00 per head. Durin® the week Texas 
and Indian Territory steers, averaging 
to 1,230 pounds, sold at a full range of 
$2.35@6.25, most of them going at $%.0@ 
5.30. Cows and heifers brought $1.75@5.20; 
bulk, $2.60@3.65; stags and oxen, $.0@ 
4.2%; bulls, $2.50@4.25, and calves, $1.75@ 
5.00 per hundred, and at $3.00@9.75 per 
head, the bulk of them going at $.%5@ 
9.00, - 

HOGS—The week opened with light re- 
ceipts and higher values. Later, under 
more liberal offerings, and easier feeling 
prevailed, and prices declined 5@l5c, the 
heaviest decline being on the lighter 
grades. The week’s top was $3.lu%, 
which is the highest price paid for some 
time past. We quote following. values: 
Butchers and prime heavies, $7.50@7.85; 
light mixed, $7.30@7.70; heavy pigs, $6.3@ 











7.25; light pigs, $6.00@6.85; EP heavies, 
36.50@7.35. 
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L.. G. a ill. 
Shorthorn Cattle, 


Berkshire Hogs, Light Brahma and 
Golden 
jen Beabrighi chickens. Sto Se eee ie cals. 
J.J. LITTRELL. Sturgeon, Mo. 


AUCTIONEERS. 


J. ZACK WELLS, 
Live Stock Auctioneer, Sweet Springs, Mo. 


Sales made anywhere en earth. 
Correspondence Selicited. 


W. D. ROSS 


OTTERVILLE, MO. 
Live Stock Auctioneer, 
our? 
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H. W. KERR, 


BREEDER OF RED POLLED CATTLE. 
Good young bulls forsale. Carlinville, Il. 


Idlewild Shorthorns. 


Home ef Gedey 116676. Steck by him for sale. 
Godoy bieod. Godoy type. Great coats. Great 
scale. Vermont is railroad station on farm. 
Ww. Pp, HARNED, 
Vermont, Cooper Co., Mo. 
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SHEEP—Receipts for the week mode'- 
ate and values 2c higher on both shee? 
and lambs. We quote following .valucs: 
Best sheep, $3.50@3.75; best lambs, $6.5)@ 
7.00; best bucks, $2.00@2.25; stockers, $.2¢ 
$2.75; cull lambs, $3.75@4.25. 





Monday, July 7, 1%: 

CATTLE—Receipts were heavy, there 
being about 7,000 on sale, but the market 
ruled about steady. 

HOGS—Under light receipts, the market 
advanced 5c to 10c. 

SHEEP—Receipts were moderate, 274 
the market is unchanged as compared 
with last week's closing prices. 





Cows in this city are dying by the score 
from the disease. The cause for the spread 





of the malady was the bringing of 4is- 
eased cattle from Arkansas. 
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summer for his second exhibition tour, 


which will climax at Memphis in October 
with his last trial against time and 
aga‘nst his own sensational record. Cres- 
ceus has a kindly temper and enjoys his 
vecation. The Ketcham farm is the fa- 
vorite resort of horsemen, who never lose 
an opportunity to get a glimpse of the 
time annihilator. He has wintered finely. 
A finely trained racing machine like Cres- 
ceus is always a worry to owner and 
trainer during the cold season, for a 
slight affection of the lungs’may ruin au 
chance of future record breaking. Now 
that the summer days are here,again, 
Mr. Ketcham has no fears that Cresceus 
will “go back” in condition, 


There is a little sett'ement of New 





STALLIONS ADVERTISED. 





The following stallions advertised in the 
RURAL WORLD for the season of 1902 
are well worthy of patronage: 

Wilkesby 33333, by Red Wilkes; W. F. 
gchade, Pocahontas, Cape Girardeau Co., 
Mo 

Monitor Russell 33727, by Alley Russell; 
D. S. Perdee, Walker, Vernon Co., Mo. 

Mongold 28652, Matinee record 2:26%4, by 
Allandorf; R, C. Brownlee, Holden, John- 
gon Co., Mo. 

Monward 18417, by Hudson, 2831, son of 
Kentucky Prince, 2470. Dr. William Col- 
man, Sterling, Rice Co., Kan. 

Mondorf 22009, by Allandorf, 2:19%, son 
of Onward; Thos. H. Moore, Troy, Lin- 
coln Co., Mo. 

Wilkesgold 26360, son of Red Wilkes; H. 
H. Eisenbath, Josephville, St. Charles 
Co., Mo. 








Robert McGregor was twenty-two years 
old when he sired Cresceus, the champion 
trotter of the world, 

No one can form a trust on producing 
speed. The small breeder is just as 
likely to produce a 2:10 performer as the 
rich one, provided he has given the breed- 
ing business any thought and study. 


At the Rockport, Ohio, meeting on June 
2, B. F. Swaggard’s stallion, Baron Dil- 
lon, Jr., won the 2:17 class trot in 2:18%, 
2:17%, 217%. He dropped the first heat 
to Green Wilson, in 2:18%, and then won 
as he pleased. Mr, Swaggard resides at 
Sweet Springs, Mo, 

J. B. Chandler says: “I have a year- 
ling, two-year-old, three-year-old and 
four-year-old, all green trotters, that I 
believe can beat any four of same ages in 
any other stable in America. Three of 
them are by Baronmore 2:14%, and the 
other is my. three-year-old live by High- 
wood.” 

Colonel John D, Moore, secretary of the 
Southwest Missouri Circuit, writes ue 
RURAL WORLD that each member of 
the circuit offers $150 for three-year-old 
pacers, and $100 for mixed two-year-old 
pacers and three-year-old trotters, to 
close the first day of the races at each 
meeting, 10 per cent entry fee, nothing off 
for winners. 


Horsemen must not forget that entries 
close at Moberly July 24. Read carefully 
the classes that have been opened and the 
purses that have been offered. The most 
beautiful fair grounds in the state are to 
be found at Moberly. There is an abund- 
ance of shade trees, a splendid track, good 
grass, good water and good peop'e in 
abundance are to be found there. Don't 
forget the Moberly Fair, 


A free race meeting,with stakes amount- 
ing to $4,300, fully guaranteed, is certainly 
an interesting proposition, says an ex- 
change. Such an-event is booked for Ne- 
vada, Mo., Aug. 5 to 8 The full amount 
of money offéred trotters, pacers and 
show horses at this meeting has been 
contributed by the citizens of Nevada, 
and the gates will be thrown open to 
both people and vehicles without charge 
of admission. Purses for harness races 
amount to $4,300, and in addition to that 
amount provision has been made for sev- 
eral running races each day of the meet- 
ing. In addition to these amounts, $250 
has been set aside by the management 
for horse-show purposes, and an attrac- 
tive display of Vernon county horses is 
promised. 


Alfalfa has many friends among horse 
raisers. A Colorado ranchman living in 
one of the valleys near Denver says: ‘For 
more than fifteen years I have had ev- 
perience in raising horses from birth to 
sale, from youth to age, on alfalfa pas- 
ture and hay, except maybe giving them 
some variety in winter, consisting of corn 
fodder and straw. All animals and men 
like a variety in diet. I feed no grain ex- 
cept to teams in harness and my horses 
are noted for their size, strength and 
beauty. I sold two Percheron colts in 
March, three and four years old, weigh- 
ing 1,700 and 1,800 pounds, that did not 
know the taste of grain. I have wintered 
horses from the city, as many as twenty- 
five at a time, exclusively on alfalfa to 
the perfect satifaction of the owners. I 
have never noticed nor known any in- 
Jurious effect from well cured, good hay, 
cut at first bloom.” 


A floating paragraph says: ‘‘Red 
Wilkes, the premier stallion at Belle 
Meade, was trained for a trotter, but was 
not a great success on the turf and re- 
turned with a record of only 2:40. His 
breeding only saved him from being cas- 
trated. As a stock horse he stands on 
the h'ghest pinnacle.” Red Wilkes was 
trained a very little, and took a four- 
year-old record of 2:40 in the only race in 
which he ever started and which he won, 
defeating, among others, Trinket, that 
afterwards took a record of 2:14. At that 
time the world’s record for four-year-olds 
Was 2:24%. These facts do not make Red 
Wilkes appear to have been a failure on 
the turf, for he did all that was asked 
of him and was then put in the stud never 
‘to be trained again. Kentuckiafis, who 
knew Red Wilkes in his colthood, regard- 
fd him as a fast horse, and believe he 
would have taken a fast record had his 
‘raining been continued.—Horse World. 


The great Cresceus, 2:02%, king of trot- 
ters, lives a kingly life these days. He 
has every care that the child of a multi- 
Millionaire could expect, and he spends 


most of his time roaming at will on the 
pee turf of the Ketcham farm. Cres- 
“us will be put in training late in the 
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Ha hire people in Koiwa county, Col. 
Among other things they brought with 
them the New Hampshire aversion to us- 
ing any more words in conversion than 
are absolutely necessary. Two of them 
met on the road recently and indulged in 
the following d'alogue: 

“Mornin’, 8i.”’ 

“Mornin’, Josh.” 

“What'd you give your horse for bots?"’ 
“Turpentine.” 

“Mornin’,”” 

*““Mornin’,”’ 

A few days later the men met again, 
and here's the way a hard-luck story was 
told in mighty few words: 

“Mornin’, Si.” 

“Mornin’, Josh.” 

“What'd you say you gave your horse 
for bots?’’ 

“Turpentine.”’ 

“Killed mine.” 

‘Mine, too,” 

“Mornin’.” 

“Mornin’.’’—Philadelphia Record. 


In some of the long buried ruins, re- 
cently dug up by an eminent archaeolo- 
gist in southwestern Colorado, buildings 
of stone were discovered, some three hun- 
dred feet long and four stories high with 
walls four feet thick. In this remarkable 
ruin were found drawings of horses which 
clearly indicates that the prehistoric or 
primeval man had a horse for his uses 
and companionship, says the ‘‘American 
Sportsman.”’ Who knows but this massive 
stone structure was used for a Horse 
Show long before the Christian era, or 
about the time the Pagans of the Roman 
amphitheatre were holding high carnival 
in Rome with the six-horse-abreast char- 
jot races. Evidently there is nothing new 
in the modern horse show, except the im- 
proved forms, suggested by our more en- 
lightened civilization. And still it may 
be reasonably doubted whether our mod- 
ern Horse Show is any more showy than 
those the austere Augustus gave in Rome 
a trifle over two thousand years ago. And 
we may infer that the ancient Aztecs, of 
Mexico and Colorado, were as well up 
up in the horse show business as the Ro- 
mans, 

Nancy Hanks, 2:04, to the cover of the 
trotting-bred Bingen, 2:064%, produced Ad- 
miral Dewey, three-year-old record, 2:14%. 
Her daughter by thoroughbred Beddler 
has produced a filly by Bingen, and unless 
this filly develops into a better trotter 


a new infusion of thoroughbred blood is 
desirable in a trotting pedigree will hard- 
y be sustained by the experiment made 
with the former trotting queen. 


The fact that the converted pacer, Het- 
ty G., 2:05%, recently trotted a mile in 
2:12%, last quarter in 32 seconds, shod 
with light shoes and without the use of 
any mechanical appliances to make her 
trot, causes one to wonder how she came 
to ve campaigned as a pacer in the first 
place, says Raymond in the Horse World. 
She may be an example of what too mucn 
hurry on the part of a trainer of a prom- 
ising green one often results in, viz., a 
pacer, when a trotter could have been 
had if a little longer time had been taken 
to get her to going. Doubtless there have 
been many good trotting prospects lost 
to that branch of harness racing on ac- 
count of being rushed too fast when 
they were taking their first speed lessons. 


Red Heart, 2:19, is one of the very best 
sons of Red Wilkes. He is destined to be 
a great sire, as great, or even greater, 
than his sire. At twelve years of age he 
is the sire of twelve standard performers, 
among theme being the consistent race 
horse, Chain Shot, 2:06%. Chain Shot was 
a sensational performer last year, 


year than last. 


of becoming equally as great as Chain 
Shot. There is no reason why Red Heart 
should not sire phenomenally fast colts. 


Wilkes. 
first two-year-old to beat 2:30, her mile 
in 2:26% at that age being the world’s 
record. Sweetheart is a daughter of the 
famous Matron Minnehaha, the dam of 
e'ght in the list; also the dam of six sires 
and granddam of seventeen performers 
through her daughters. Red Heart, on his 
dam's side, comes from the family which 
has produced The Abbot, Hinda Rose, 
Chimes, Abdell, Antezella, Bell Boy, Cap- 
tor, Tommy Briton and many others. 
He is a substantial horse, fully sixteen 
hands high and weighs 1,230 pounds. He 
is owned by A. G. Danforth & Son, Wash- 
ington, Ill. 








BLUE BULL NOTES. 


By L. E. Clement. 


Short Shipment Circuit, 


to his home at Denver, Col. 


for a green horse. 
Stratton won his home race 


Prompter, ‘son of Blue Bull. 


standard time. 
standard performers. 


winning heat in standard time. 


Ha!! Frey, 2:18%, by Woodsprite. 


I saw Mr. Sturgis’ letter from St. Louis 











and 
the indications are that he is faster this 
There are other colts 
sired by Red Heart that bear the marks 


He is one of the best-bred sons of Red 
His dam, Sweetheart, was the 


@ standard trotting record. His second 


has one son a sire, and her daughters 
have produced five with records from 
42 :08%4 to 2:24%, four of the five with rec- 
ords better than 2:20. H's third dam, 
Puss Prall, is the dam of three trotters, 
five sons are sires, and her daughters 
have produced seven. If there is a norse 
in Missouri as well bred as Woodsprite it 
is Nutgregor, and it shows that Mr. Gal- 
braith is doing some thinking and is sure 
to place Pee wee in the great brood mare 
list. 

On July 4 Wm. Buchan’s mare, Silk- 
T’e, by Sitkwood, 2:07, won the three-min- 
ute trot and a record of 2:4... In the 2:. 
pace Young Hal, by Hal Dillard, entered 
the list of standard performers with a 
record of 2:20%. This hbrse is in W. h. 
Daily’s string and promises to be a sen- 
sational pacer. 

W. F. Ervin is at Pekin, Illinois, and 
started Aimwood, by Aldenwood, son of 
Chitwood, by Nutwood, in 2:24 class,which 
he won in stra'ght heats in 2:20%, 2:17%, 
2:154. This is the second standard per- 
former to the credit.of his sire. Aimwood 
is a bay stallion that has been at Kan- 
sas City, Kan., for two or three years. 
In the 2:12 class, trotting Ervin won 
with Dr. Spillman in 2:,11%, 2:15%, 2:21 
Solon Gratton was doing the fighting in 
the first heat, but was drawn in the sec- 
ond, which was won by Nutbearer in 
2:17%. The four races at Pekin, Ill., July 
2, were all won by Missouri stables. Sev- 
eral years ago a bay colt came out as 
Gee-Wiz. He was sensational, and has 
since taken a record of 2:10%, and is him- 
self a sire, having sired Pat 8., 2:18\%. 
This horse is now known as Grant's Ab- 
dallah, and was bred at Oswego, Kansas, 
sired by Abdallah Bruce, out of Martha, 
by Hoosier Jim, son of Legal Tender. At 
the sale of John Grant she was pufchased 
by L. C. Green, in foal to Aladd'n, son 
of Hambletonian. She produced a filly 
that was reserved for a brood mare. The 
sale of his farm and the purchase of a 
cattle ranch by him in Wyoming will put 
her product on the market to the 
highest bidder, July 24, at the old farm, 
four miles southwest of Oswego, Kansas. 
There is no blood more sought after than 
the blood of Aladdin. If you want a 
pacing race horse, how would you go 
about it to get a better one than to take 
Adalade, by Tendoy, the dam of E! Reno, 
2:17%, Victor Sprague, 2:15%, and Reuben 
8., 2:09%, and breed her to Aladdin. A 
five-year-old mare by Aladdin, dam Adal- 
ade, is one of .ne good things that will be 
offered July 2 at the closing out sale 
of L. C. Green, Oswego, Kansas. You all 
want her. Mr. Green will offer Hazle 
Belle, dam of Yula, 2:27%, and grandam 
of Ralph B., 2:4%. She was sired by 
John Bright, 566, g. dam by John Edsall, 
1,716, is a producer and is breeding on. 
She is a regular breeder, and several of 
her colts will be sold at the sale. Look 
up his sale advertisement elsewhere in 
this paper, and if you can handle horses, 
hogs or cattle, go to Oswego, Kansas, 
July 24, prepared to get the bargains of 
the year at your own price. There are 
standard and registered stallions, the best 


than Admiral Dewey, the argument that |daughters of producing dams and young 


stock from these. Go there prepared to 
buy, if you have to pay what they are 
worth. If you get them for less you will 
not be sorry you went. Mr, Green has 
been living at Oswego ten years; had a 
section of land fixed to breed horses, with 


Wyoming he has irrigated land and hill 
pastures, agd will raise beef. Hundreds 
acres of good wheat around Oswego, 
Karsar, will not be cut. Machines sink 
to the axle as soon as they are driven 
into the field. 

The banker, Mr. Condon, had 600 acres 
of A No. 1 wheat and could not cut a 
sheaf. Mr. Green has cut all but fifty 
acres of his wheat, and was having 4d.f- 
ficulty in saving his oats and meadow. 
Last week I called attention to the fact 
that Hallie Hardin, 2:13*, trotting, was 
sired by a pacer. Silk-Tie, 2:26%, trotting, 
a record made in her first start in 3:0 
minute class, was sired by Silkwood, 2:07, 
pacing, sire of two trotters and six pa- 
cers with standard records. 





THE TROTTING MEETINGS. 





From Colonel John D. Moore, Rich Hill, 
Mo., secretary of the Southwest Missouri 
Circuit, we learn that all the classes 
opened by that circuit filled except the 2:28 
class trotting, and that the entries made 
in that class have been transferred to tne 
2:23 class. So we may look for lively 
times throughout that circuit. 

From Colonel J. R. Rippey, secretary 
of the State Fair, Sedalia, we learn that 
the 2:30 pace reopened after the closing 


dam, Sally Southworth, is the dam of two, | 


half-mile track and good meadows. In’ 


of the entries, did not fill, but the State 
Fair board has opened a 2:11 pace for 
$400, entries to close Aug. Ist, eight en- 
tries required to fill. 
those having fast pacers to show what 
speed they have on a good mile track. 
forward and make your entries. 
The 2:35 class trot, reopened by the State 
Fair, closed with seven entries. 

From W. R. Carter, better 
the trainer of 
horses, we learn that there are n.w at the 
Moberly track about forty horses in 
training, that the track is good, and the 


Here is a chance for 


known as 
trotting 


Last year, at the first meeting of the 
Joe McGuire 
started Winfield Stratton and purchased 
Vendora and made arrangements for the 
purchase of Hallie Hardin after his return 
Hallie Hard- 
in he has driven to a record of 2:13%, i 
possibly the fastest of the season to date 
On July 2 Winfield 
in 2:11%, 
2:18%, 2:11%. Winfield Stratton is a bay 
stallion, by Saraway, brother to Klatawa 
(3), 2:05%, etc., dam by Grove’s Blue Bull, 
The winner of third money was the bay 
gelding, Shecane, dam Lady Prompter, by 
Shecane has 
a record of 2:12% and 23 winning heats in 
Durfu is the sire of three 
Prompter has sired 
the dams of four standard pacers, all with 
records better than 2:20. On July 4 Ven- 
dora reduced her record from 2:16% to 
2:144%, which gives her the twenty-seventh 


All eyes here in Missouri will be watch- 
ing Willis Foote, for he has in his string 
When 


saying Pee Wee, dam of Hall Frey, would 


was no doubt about it, but it seems that 
Mr. Galbraith has reconsidered and has 
to | pred her back to Woodsprite, son of Nut- 
wood, and sire of Hall Frey, 2:18%. There 
is no more fashionably bred horse any- 
where than Woodsprite, out of Willie 
Wilkes, dam of five—four of them in the |be sick, and was brought to the barn, 
2:20 list. She is a daughter of George 
Wilkes, and has two sons that are sires, 
and her daughters have produced two 
trotters and two pacers. She herself has 


prospects for a good meeting, commenc- 
ing July 29th, is first class. The Moberly 
management is doing its level best to 
have a very successful meeting. 

From B. E. Hatton, secretary of the 
Columbia, Boone Co., Fair, we hear that 
the classes filled fairly well, except we 
2:16 pace, which did not fill. The track 
has been resoiled, the turns raised, tne 
stables repaired, and everything is being 
put in the best possible order for the 
fair, opening Aug. 6th and con- 
tinuing four days. It immediately follows 
the Moberly fair. The horsemen and 
stock exhibitors wil move on from Co- 
lumbia to Rich Hill, where the trouing 
and pacing classes have well filled, and 
from there they will go to the State Fair 
at Sedalia, which opens Aug. 18th, and 
from there to Holden, then to Harrison- 
villle, and then to Paola, Kas. here is 
a good circuit and those who have neg- 
lected to make their entries in proper 
time have made a big mistake. 








WHAT AILED THE MARE? 





be shipped to Nutgregor, I supposed there jears of corn. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: The mare 
was eight years o!d, quiet, gentle, healiay, 
doing light work, fed and watered regu- 
larfly, feed consisting mostly of corn and 
oats chop with some green rye and hay, 
with now and then corn in the ear. The 
grain ration was equal to eight average 
Saturday, June 2ist, she 
was worked to a double shovel plow, cul- 
tivating raspberries, with corn between. 
The day was quite cool and owing to the 
condition of the ground and plants she 
was compelled to go slow. A few minutes 
before quitting time she was noticed to 


and I diagnosed the disease to be flatu- 
lence and gave her one tablespoonful of 





YOU NEED 








tincture of oplum one Ounce, ether one- 
half ounce, with no effect 

Six hours later we gave one tablespoon- 
ful of this mixture: Laudanum, sulphur, 
ether, chloroform, tincture cayenne pep- 
per and essence of peppermint, each one 
ounce; tincture of belladonna one-hait 
ounce. Dur ng this time we emptied the 
rectum in which we found only two hand- 


fuis of a normal condition. Twelve hours 
after taken sick we gave one-half pound 
of salt, repeating this until we gave two 
and one-half pounds im all, up to the 
eveniug of the 224. Examined the rectum 
again, which was empty. Eight o'clock 
a. m the 234 we gave injections of two 
and one-half gallons at a time, repeating 
as fast as discharged until we gave four 
bucketfuls with no discharge from the 


bowels. The evening of the 23d we gave 
three teaspoonfuls of soda in one quart 
of sour milk, followed two hours later 
with one quart of linseed oil and seven 


drops of croton oll. Bight o'clock a. m. 
the 2th we gave one-half pint of lard 
with seven drops of croton oil. At this 
period the case was hopeless, bloating 
had set in and the anima! was suffering 
terribly, but continued to increase in pain 
and distress until four o'clock p. m., 
when she fell from her feet and died in- 
stantly without a struggle. 
The examination revealed the trouble 
to be in the large intestines, as the con- 
tents of the large intestines were as hard 
as if baked in an oven, Was it*conges- 
tion of the bowels, or was it flatulence? 
The contents of the stomach was about 
normal, and only in the last stages could 
I find any fever. Three years ago we 
lost a mare under much the same symp- 
toms, but treated by a graduated veter- 
inarian. I would like to hear from Dr. 
T. 8. White, ex-state veterinarian, or from 
others on this line, as there may be some 
remedy known to relieve such cases. 
8. H. LINTON, 
Des Moines, Ia. 


A REFORMED BOLTER. 








Down at Cleveland, last week, a party 
was driving out Wilson avenue when Gen- 
eral Sherw6od called attention to a resi- 
dence with a reminiscence of bygone 
days. Said he: “George Short used to 
live there, and some twenty odd years ago 
I came there to buy a horse, a trower, 
with more good looks and speed ability 
than good manners, Of the latter I was 
not informed, and only discovered it af- 
ter several days of use. One day the un- 
expected happened, and as I was driving 
down Erie street at a good road gait, 
the horse suddenly bolted into an alley 
with me. 

“The movement was a surprise to me, 
and I fell to wondering what caused the 


out that the animal was a ‘bolter,’ and 
into a ditch. It didn’t take me long to 
trade him off, nor very long for the next 
owner to pass him on to Jerry Dewey, 


who lived in Toledo. 
“The latter came to me and I told him 


the horse of the habit. Instead, Jerry got 
a broken carriage and a ruffied temper, 
horse to M. I. Wilcox, who 
looks of that horse pretty well.’ 

“Jerry traded the horse to an out-of- 


tending the races, when 


gate blind-folded and 


ledo Sunday Bee. 


OLD DOBBIN I8 STILL WITH US. 


polo was never heard of. 


mals has risen perceptibly. 


this means. 


Richard III exclaimed: 
“A horse! A horse! 
a horse!” 


automobile. 





time i 


policeman, not recognizing his sovereign 
refused. Wherupon 
for a steed and brought it forthwith. 


horse to do so. I was not long in finding 


whenever the notion struck him, wouwu 
bolt into a yard, an alley, up a street or 


all about the ‘bolting’ proclivities of the 
animal, but Jerry thought he could break 


one day when he was trying to sell the 
‘liked the 


town man at the first opportunity. Two 
years later I was up at Mt. Clemens, at- 
I noticed a fine- 
looking brown horse trot in at the draw 
with a blanket 


Ten years ago it was freely predicted 
that the advent of the bicycle meant tne 


passing of the horse; yet we still have 
pony polo, and such a thing as bicycle 
The world is 
more than ever interested in the breeding 
of fine horses, and the price of these ani- 


Now we have the automobile, and Mr. 
Edison would have us velleve that the 
time is not far distant when even the 
poor man may have an automobile as 4 
conveyance. Once again we hear it pre- 
dicted that the horse will disappear, and 
that even our freight will be hauled by 
Yet the horse is just as Im- 


portant a factor in life to-day as it was 
on the memorable occasion when King 


My kingdom for 


Quite recently King Leopold of Belgium 
gave utterance to a similar cry. Like all 
up-to-date kings, he is a devotee of the 
But yesterday, while he was 
disporting himself on the highways the 
royal vehicle suddenly broke down, and 
there was nothing for him to do but to 
fall back upon the faithful animal which 
has served king and peasant alike from 
rial. ing a police- 
man, he bade him bring a horse, but the 


a baker’s boy ran 


The horse has not yet disappeared. He 

has not even been eclipsed. He is still a 
thing of beauty and is likely to remain a 
joy forever. 





TWO BOTTLES AND A HALF DID IT. 


Wausau, Neb, March 13, 1902. 
P. O. Box Wi. 

Dr. B. J. Kendall Co,, 

Enosburg Falls, Vt. 
Gentlemen: 

You may remember I sent for your book 
“A Treatise on the Horse and His Dis- 
eases,’ about a year ago. At that time 
I was using your Kendau s Spavin Cure 
for a bone spavin of about eighteen 
months’ stand'ng. I used two and one- 
half bottles and now there is no Spavin, 


not even a bunch. You may use my name 
among your testimonials if you wish. 
Yours truly, 


D, E. SEGER. 


THE HORSE BUSINESS. 





With the revival of horse breeding as a 
profitable industry the fact must be rec- 
ognized that there has come a complete 
revolution in this business. The old meth- 
ods will no longer prove profitable, writes 
Cc. L. Petters in the “Prairie Farmer.”” We 
must raise for profit distinct types of 
horses for the market, and not generally 
all-round useful horses. We must define 
in our minds the different types of horses 
in demand, and then work toward the pro- 
duction of the best specimens of one or 
more of these types. These types, briefly 
Stated, are the road, carriage and coach 
horse, the cab horse, the draft horse, and 
the American trotter or road horse. One 
of these types should be selected in breed- 
ing horses for market, and the peculiar 
characteristics is the only kind that pays 
to-day. The man who breeds on tne old 
lines is doomed to failure. His horses 
will bring so much less in the market 
that there will be no margin left for prof- 
its. One reason why horses became a 
drug in the market ten years ago was be- 
cause farmers and breeders produced a 
surplus of horses which had no particu- 
lar characteristics. They were not spe- 
cially good in any line. Then a demand 
slowly grew up for horses which would 
excel in one particular class, and th's has 
steadily increased until to-day it has be- 
come universal. The evolution in breeding 
has thus made it necessary for the farm- 
er and breeder to know his particular 
class of horses thoroughly. Promiscuous 
breeding does not pay, but special class 
or type breeding does. Every horse must 
be bred for a particular purpose, and if 
at the beginning the animal does not 
promise any good points for a particu- 
lar purpose, the sooner you can dispose 
of him the better. The small horse, and 
the horse of mixed virtues, has passed 
forever, and his day will never return. 
Breed the large horse that is useful for 
particular lines on hauling, the road or 
coach horse which can travel well with a 
fair load, or the trotter which can make 
speed. In one of tnese classes every horse 
must excel or he cannot bring the high 
market prices offered. Premiums are 
daily offered for the best animals of any 
class. 





VALUABLE FIGURES FOR 


ERS. . 


BREED- 


As will be remembered by many of our 
readers, says the ‘‘American Sportsman,”’ 
we predicted, some three years ago, that 
England would find a larger force of cav- 
alry absolutely necessary in the war 
against the Boers. The English war of- 
fice, as voiced by Sir Joseph Chamber- 
lain, secretary of state for the colonies, 
held that cavalry could not successfully 
compete against infantry armed with long 
range repeating rifles that carried tu kill 
at a mile range. It was estimated by the 
scientific war experts of the English war 
office that a sucessful cavalry charge was 
impossible in the face of the rapid-fire 
muskets. Actual war experience has 
clearly demonstrated that England wouu 
have failed to suppress the Boers had it 
not have been for the cavalry horses and 
mules purchased in the United States. 
These horses and mules were not to be 
had in Europe at any price. No less than 
275,000 horses and mules were purchased 
ir the United States for war service in 
South Africa, and the actual war expe- 
rience fully demonstrated that war cannot 
be conducted successfully without cavalry 


See aa age wg Bm pawpet even with all the modern devices for ki!!- 
kage nah was o- old ‘*bolter.’ "IT 0- ing at long range. But we are not here 


to discuss the science of war, or the mor- 
al or immoral side of our mercenary par- 
ticipation in the extinction of two Re- 
publics in South Africa. We are here to 
exploit ourself on the far away prospect 
of a horseless age. We have some valua- 
ble data that has more than a continental 
bearing on the horse supply question that 
is interesting. We have the data of Ma- 
jor John P. Wisser of the Artillery Corps 
of the United States Army, as first ap- 
peared in the “United Service Magazine”’ 
of June, 1902. 

The world’s demand for war horses, 
ever if we are standing on the door-sill 
of the twentieth century of the only 
Christ, the Prince of Peace, is something 
startling. While England, Scotland, 
Wales and Ireland contain some three 
million horses there are only about 70,000 
of the entire product that are suitable for 
war, or cavalry service. The peace army 
of England, before she took on the con- 
quest of the unfortunate Boers, required 
about 19,000 horses. Hence England, in 
case of war, is compelled to purchase her 
supply of horses abroad. France has no 
surpius horses fit for war. France re- 
quires about 480,000 horses for mobilization 
and she has to look to other countries for 
at least 25,000 of this demand. The peac?2 
strévgth of the horses of the French army 
is atout 145,000. Italy, considering its age 
ani population, is the poorest horse coun- 
try on the Continent. She has not over 
750,00 horses all told, and her peace army 
requires at least 45,000. Austro-Hungary 
*|has about three million horses in the 
kingdom. Its peace army requires 78,000 
and the war army about 250,000. In case 
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soda in water. Having no effect, one hour 
later we gave linseed oil one-half pint, 
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of war the kingdom could not sipply suf- 
ficient mounts fit for the service, 

The German Empire has the most per 
fect system of war horse supply of any 
country in the world. She has about 193,- 
00) horses in her peace army, while her 
wer army requires at least 450,000. She 
has sufficient horses in the kingdom to 
supply the war army at first, but in case 
of war she could not supply the war 
losses, that are always enormous in ac- 
tive service, whether in battle or rapid 
matches, 
rope that could supply the demand. 

Russia is richer in war horses than any 


quires 140,000, and her war army 460,000. 


strcnger, in cavalry supply than any na- 
tion on the Buropean continent. 





the demand for ordinary horses must con- 


And there is no country in Eu- 


ectntry in Europe. Her peace army te- 


She has a perfect system of mobilization 
similar to that in Germany. We have no 
statistics of the number of horses in Rus- 
sia, but doubtless she is stronger, sauch 


In view of the fact that the time when 
men and nations will make war no more 
ix far, far in the uncertain future, that 


classes; eight entries to fill. 


Entries close 


MISSOURI STATE FAIR. 


A new class has been opened by the State Fair—a 2:11 Class Pace, Purse 
$400—five per cent. to enter and five per cent. 


from winners, same as in other 
August Ist. Usual ejnditions. 


Address J. R. RIPPEY, Sec'y State Fair, 


SEDALIA, MISSOURI. 








I have sold my farm, snd will move t 
{ will sell all my Horses, Cattle and Hogs 
The stock consists of ‘ 


fifty or more. 
nished on application. 
ers selected for breeding purposes. 


About twenty head of standard animals. 
Several of these are 


CLOSING OUT SALE. 


© Wyoming next month. On JULY 24th 
at pubsie sale, without reserve, or by bid. 


Stallions, Mares and Geldings, 


list of whieh will be fur- 
out of dams of 2:10, or better, perform- 


L. C. GREEN, Oswego, Kansas. 















FIRST DAY — 2:45 Trot 
2:35 Pace 
%-Mile Dash ........ 100 00 
6 Furlongs . -. 10000 
SECOND DAY—2:28 Trot . . $300 Wo 
2:23 Pace .. - 00 00 
%-Mile Dash . 100 00 
4% Furlongs -»- 10000 
THIRD DAY —2:2 Trot .... - $sw 00 
SEEe DUD cecesenssser v0 00 





Entries close July 24, 


Trotting Association rules to govern. 


Joe, Mo., and precede Columbia, 


A. C. DINGLE, President. 


Record made on and after June 2 no bar. 


Mo., which is a 
Then follow Rich Hill, Harrisonville, Sedalia, etc. 


MOBERLY, MO., RACES. 
Best Mile Track and fh oF Reay Liat Paty of Water ard Grass 


FOURTH DAY—2:18 Trot ......... -bo00 00 
Free-for-All Pace.. sw W 
1-Mile Novelty 
Race,catch weight, 

$% a quarter...... 100 00 
%-Mile Dash ....... 100 00 


All horses that have not been one, 


two or three at this meeting. 
5 Furlongs .......... 100 00 
%-Mi'e Dash........ 100 00 


American 


Program will be arranged so that horse 
can start in two classes during the week 
cent of purse, 2 PER CENT OF WHICH IS TO BE PAID WHEN ENTRY IS 
MADE and 8 per cent on first day of races. 
will be deducted from all money winners. 


if practicable. Entrance fee 5 per 


An additional 5 per cent of stake 
We follow Oskaloosa, Iowa, and St. 
short ship from Moberly. 


E. W. ROBERTS, Sec., Moberly, Mo. 








16, 17, 18, and 19, 1902. 


July 15, 1902. 
2 per cent with entry. 


can be used for no other purpose. 


A liberal purse programme in connection. 
classes you want when making stake entries. 


FIRST COUNTY FAIR AND RACE MEETING'! 
Knell’s Driving Park, Carthage, Mo., iiasepetee 
Following Topeka, Kas. al 


‘ STAKES. 
2:40 MID nace scocsncdbcdawesd $500 |2:19 class, trotting .........ccccscsecesecs 500 
BUND Se IEE oc vilincecebécnséccassesss 600 | 2:15 class, pacing ...........ccccccececcess 500 


Kindly drop a line and name the 
cntries to stakes close Tuesday, 


Records made on or after Tuesday, July 1, no bar. Entries to stakes 


No attention paid to any entry unl 

money; 3 per cent more before starting, 5 per P haitional ten hae 

Twenty-five hundred dollars deposited in bank to pay premiums and 
EB. KN 


cent additional from winners. 
urses and 


BLL, Manager. 








Am clearing out my entire herd at a bargain, \for 


25 JACKS AND JENNETS. 


the reason that I have not the room to handle them 


in connection with Shorthorns and Berkshires. Write for information. 


N. H. GENTRY, Sedalia, Mo. 








“STALLIONS. 








WILKESBY, 33333. 


One of the best-bred sons of the great 
(Red Wilkes, dam Balloon, by the great 
Belmont, son of Alexander’s Abdallah. 
the best son of Hambletonian 10, will 
make the season of 1902 at my stables, at 
very reasonable terms. He is ever 16 
hands and has the fine atyle of the Bel- 
mont family. Address 


W. F. SCHADE, 





Pocahontas, Cape Girardeau Co., Mo. 


PRODIGAL 2680—Son of Onward. Sea- 
son of 1902. For tabulated ee and 
terms address L, E. CLEMENT, Perse City, Mo 


Colman Farm Stallions 


ELECTEER see, by Expedition, 2: 

son of the great ectioneer. Ex - 
tion’s dam Lady Russell by Harold; sec- 
ond dam Miss Russell by Pilot, Jr., 12. 
Lady Russell has four in the list, and 

full sister to Maud 8., 2:08%. Electeer’s 
dam is Monitor Rose, by onitor 1827; 
second dam Bay Dixie, by Abdallah, Jr., 
son of Alexander's Abdallah; third dam 


: 12 Eph 
sister to Tackie, 2:26, dam of Pilot Me- 
. The doubling up of the blood of 








that great action controller, Pilot, Jr., 
combined with that of the great Blection- 
eer, ought to make o TEER a 
most prepotent trotting sire. He is 15% 


hands, color 
surpassed. 

MONGRATTAN, by Grattan, 2:13 (the 
sire of Palmyra Boy, 2:07%, and Grattan 
Boy, 2:08), dam b; onitor 1327, the sire 
of Geo. Bennen, 2:17%, etc. 
dam by Abdallah, Jr., the sire of several 
in the list by Alexander’s Abdallah, the 
sire of Goldsmith Maid. Mongrattan is 
16 hands, bright bay, grinesiz style and 
with the best action. e took first pre- 
mium as roadster stallion in bis class at 
the last St. Louis Fair. Both these stal- 
lions will stand for the season of 1902 at 
the Colman Stock Farm stables, at the 
head of Creve Coeur Lake, in St. Louis 


brown, trotting action.un 


o' roves 
in foal. These terms will be rigi ad- 
hered to. For further particulars address 
COLMAN STOCK FARM, care of RU- 
RAL WORLD, 8t. Louis, Mo. 


Mondorf 22009, 


By Allandorf ?:19%. son of the t On- 
ward; Allandorfs dam Alma ter, 

most successful s; - vesncing daugh- 
ter of Mambrino Patchen, having eight 
of her get in the 2:30 list; Mondorf's dam 
by Monitor , @ well-known sire of 
8 by Merchant, son of Belmont, and 
both of their dam’s daughters of Mam- 
brino Chief. ondorf is the sire of 
Wilksdorf 2:21. He is 16 hands, blood 
bay, great style, has a record of 2:34%, 
but has trotted in Matinee races better 
than 2:30. Will stand at very reasonable 
terms at my stables near Troy, Mo. Ad- 
dress TH H. MOORE, Troy, Lincela 





MONCOLD, 28625, 


By Allandorf, 2:19%, the best-bred sen 
of the great Onward, as his dam was that 
greatest of all brood mares. Alma Mater, 
the dam of Alcyone, Alcantara, etc., 
whose records as producing sires are un- 
surpased. Mongold’s dam is Monitor 
Rose, whose first, second and third dams 
are all in the great brood mare table. 
Mongold has a matinee race record op 
@ very slow track of 2:26%. He is bloo& 
bay, 16 hands, heavy bone and body, and 
the best action and his colis cannot be 
beaten for size, style, etc. For terms ad. 
dress or call upon : 


ROLLA C. BROWNLEE, Holden, Me 


Wilkesgold 26360, 


By Red Wilkes, who divides boners with 
jt 





Onward as a sire of s: 
got George Wilkes, 2:22. 
100 wi 


ter 
than 2:30, and has sired ters 
that have My A aang 


second and third dams have 
better than 2:30 speed, and 

great brood mare table. 
@ record of 2:34%, but has been ti 
2:25 and is ve 


i= 


ress H PRISHNBATH. “Jose Srvilie, 
St. Charles Co., Mo. — 
Breed to MONITOR RUSSELL, 33727, 
Bired by Alley Rusell, 2:22%%, dam Mos- 
sulta, by Sultan, 2:24, if you want large, 
fine, stylish, reliable horses. He is ove 
16 hands, and is outstyled by few horses 
anywhere. You have but to look at him 
to admire him. Terms exceedingly lib- 
eral. Address 


D. S. Perdee, Walker, Vernon Co., Mo. 


1902--MONWARD 18417-1902 


BSired by Hudson 2831, son of Kentucky 
Prince 24, son of Clark Chief 89%. Hud- 
son’s dam by Hambletonian 10. Mon- 
ward's dam by Monitor 1827, stre of 
George Bennen, 2:17%; Queen T., 2:26%; 
Monitor Chippy, 2:27, etc., and the dams 
of Teah, 2:11%; Jim Ramey, 2:10%; Ma- 
jor Gentry, 2:24%, etc. Monward is & 
solid dark chestnut, 16% hands, of splen~« 
did form, a great knee actor, has style 
and speed, and his colts fill the bill fox 
any purpose the horse market demands 
He is one of the best bred stallions, ag 
well as one of the best individuals im the 
West. Call at my stable, or address Dr, 











William Colman, Sterling, Kan. 





WCo., Mo. 





tinue, that demand can only be supplied 
by the United States. We can breed 
horses cheaper than any country across 
the Atlantic and can breed a better class 
—herses of more stamina and endurance 
than the average European product. It 
is the general utility horse that does the 
erve) business of war. : But it will pay 
better to breed the best—the American 
trotter—the king of the equine race. How- 
ever this article is printed to show that it 
will pay also to breed the horse of the 
geteral utilities, and that, for a devade 
at least, there is no danger of a surplits. 





CALIFORNIA HORSES IN THE EAST. 

California horses will be pretty well rep- 
resented on the eastern trotting tracks 
this season, but very few California own- 
ers will race strings on the Grand or other 
circuits across the mountains, says tne 
“Breeder and Sportsman.’ Santa Rosa 
Stock Farm has a string of good ones 
in the hands of that excellent trainer, Mil- 
lard Sanders, who also has the three- 
year-old colt Bavard, by Directum, owned 
by Judge W. E. Greene of Oakland. Or- 
rin Hickok has Clipper, 2:06, and Thorn- 
way, belonging to Col. J. C. Kirkp&trick 
of San Francisco. These two strings com- 
prise the entire California contingent that 
will race down the big line beginning at 
Detroit July 14, and winding up at Lex- 
ington in October. Among those who 
made entries, but found at the last mo- 








Shoeing Horses 


By R. Boyiston Hall. 

To close out last edition this book 
is offered at $1.00. Send orders to au- 
hor at No. 8 Bxchange Place, Room 
8, Boston, Mass. 

mT "s Heave, 
per and Indigestion 


veterinary specitic for 
roat and stomach 





reeommends, 
mail or Bx. 
( P) Toledo. Obie. 
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of sickness or accident, not up to Grand 
Circuit form, are C. E, Clark of Fresno, 
W. G. Durfee of Los Angeles and Juan 
Galleagos of Mission San Jose. Mr. C. L. 
Griffith, owing to the death of his brother, 
sent his entire string of horses in train- 
ing to the Blue Ribbon sale at Cleveland, 
where they were disposed of with their 
engagements, and if campaigned they will 
be raced in the names of their new own- 
ers. While Calitornians will not be very 
numerous, therefore, in the lists of those 
owning starters in the big eastern events 
this year, horses bred in this state will 
figure quite conspicuously, and its repu- 
tation as a producer of fast harness horses 
will be kept up. There is hardly an event 
scheduled for any of the Grand Circu:t 
meetings but has one or more California 
bred horses entered therein, many of them 
coming from that famous nursery of 








ment that their horses were, on t 


cha i Palo Alto Stock Farm, 
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Home Circle 


THE DAY'S WORK. 





The gladdest part of all the day to me 
Is when Aurora's rad ant face 1 see. 
Yet Life’s own toil makes living still 


more sweet, 
noont de’s path I tread with hur- 


feet 


When 

ried 

se of day am I most b‘est, 

night clothes all in 
H. A, B. 


Still at the clo 
As purple mant ed 
rest. 





IMPORTANCE OF GOOD 
HEALTH 


THE 


Editor RURAL WORLD: I have been 
your interesting paper for 
many years, and in my capacity as phy- 
siclan in a rural district: far removed 
from the busy haunts of men, I have seen 
with my own eyes the influence of a good 
farm paper to the backwoodsman. I am 
getting to be an old man now, although 
still able, thank God, to get out with old 
Betsy and the gig and relieve to the best 
of my ability distress and sickness when- 
ever I am called. I have wished that | 
might have larger opportunities for doing 
good in the world, yet I have kept on 
“doing the duty that lay nearest,” and 
while my field of usefulness has not been 
large it has g.ven me ample time to read 
the books of men and the Great Boox of 
Nature spread open so inviting'y to the 
dweller among “God's first temples.” It 
has given me time to think as I worked. 
I would like to give the RURAL WORLD 
readers the benefit of some of my conclu- 


a reader of 


sions on the subject of health anu - ex- 
pect to state such doctrines only as have 
the sanction of experience based on good 
sense. I shall not advocate any school 
of practice (I am too old for that), or 
any medical fads or fri'ls. I also hope 
I may not fall into a dull and stereotyped 
repet tion of trite sayings with which thie 
reading public has been dosed enough and 
to spare. My only desire is to emphasize 
the importance of right living (and the 


earelessness with which men regard this 


duty makes it justifiable), pointing out 
some of those things whch should be 
observed in the preservation of health 


rather than prescribing any treatment for 
those that are wel!. The Bible says, 
“them that are sick not them that are 
well, need a physician,’ but I wil. make 
my appeal rather to those unth'nking 
ones who are well and reck not of their 
mode of life, in order that they may learn 
how best to keep that precious jewel, 
“mens sana in sana corporum,”’ whiclt§s 
good Latin for “‘a sound mind in a healthy 
body."’ A score of proverbs can be recited 
to show the thought of man in the past 
on this subject, “Prevention is better 
than cure,” ete., “A stitch in time,” etc. 
The trouble with these nuggets of wisdom 
is that they get worn threadbare by repe- 
t tion, and we become “immune” to tueir 
influence. They pass over us like water 
over a duck’s back. If I can say anything 
in this first letter to the readers of tne 
RURAL WORLD that will make them 
think, I shall be satisfied. I want them 
to think on the question of bodily health. 
It is the most .:mportant ...ng in life, as 
it is the basis for high moral and intel- 
lectual character. 
THE COUNTRY DOCTOR. 


HOW TO DRESS THE BABY. 


Ed'tor RURAL WORLD: Keeping the 
child comfortable means keeping wie 
child well, and comfortable clothing con- 
tributes greatly to the comfort of the 
baby as well as to the chid of larger 
growth. Children of all ages are frequent- 
ly made uncomfortable and fidgety from 
clothes which have been made too t ght 
in the beginning, or when reasonable al- 
lowance was not made for natural 
growth. 

Infants are usual y c othed In garments 
much larger than their bodies for con- 
venience of handling and for greater pro- 
tect'on from cold. These garments shou'd 
not be longer than thirty-six incues from 
shoulder to hem and thirty-two to thirty- 
four is better. 

Simplicity should be their chief charac- 
teristic. The prevailng styles admit of 
endless tucks an. ruffles, but the babe 
who is beruffled and loaded w..u starched 
c.othing needs sympathy of the active 
sort. 

After the third week the little band 
which is usually worn is entirely super- 
fluous and unnecessary. It is frequently 
found two inches h'gher than where it 


was originally put, squeezing baby un- 
mercifully and doing more harm than 
good. 


The under garment should be of soft 
flannel—cotton and wool mixed—a litt.e 
slip with s'eeves, and buttoned in front, 
the short skirt is an abomination for ba- 
bies, as it is always getting uncomforta- 
bly wrinkled. This little princesse gar- 
ment made large and loose takes the 
place of shirt and skirt and the mother 
can make it herself. The seams shou d 
be opened and catstitched, making it all 
soft and comfortable for the tiny wearer 
who a'l too soon must make the best of 
his sartorial surroundings. Soft b'nd ngs 
of silk braid make a neat and durable 
finish for the loose neck and sleeves. If 
the mother wishes to while away some 


of the waiting moments which hang 
heavily just previous to her darling’s 
coming, and wishes them more ornate, 


the neck and s eeves can be buttonholed 
in scallops with silk, making a beautiful 
and more durab‘e finish than the binding. 
The we'ght of this flannel must be de- 
termined by the sedson; for summer a 
very light weight will answer—thirty-two 
inches being the proper length. The only 
other garment needed is a ‘simple slip of 
soft muslin. 

In winter it is better for baby to be 
warm’y dressed, than always to be de- 
pending on blankets and extra wrappings 
that bundle up the neck instead of the 
body. Let the mother select a medium 
weight flannel and make two garments 
after the same pattern—one cut enough 
larger than the other to adm't of its be- 





STATE oF OnIo, City oF TOLEDO, es 
Lucas County. P 


Frank J. Cheney makes oath that he is 
the senior partner of the firm of F. J. 
Cheney & Co., doing business in the 
City of Toledo, County and State afore- 
said, and that said firm will pay the sum 
of ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS for each 
and every case of Catarrh that cannot 
be cured by the use of Hall’s Catarrh 
Cure. 

Sworn to before me and subscribed in 
my presence, this 6th day of December, 
A.D. 1836. 

(Seal) A. W. GLEASON, 
Notary Public. 

Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally 
and acts directly on the blood and muc- 
ous surfaces of the system. Send for 
testimon'‘als, free. 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 

Sold by Druggists, T5c. 

Hall's Family Pills are the best. 


| 


ing freely drawn over it. These can be 
put together and put on baby at once. 
On state occasions when baby has on 
her best gown and a white skirt is desira- 
ble, let jt be made on a Lttle loose wa’st 
buttoned down the back; the skirt should 
}be a little shorter than the dress, 

Someone wil say the baby will fre- 
quent'y soil these dainty garments and 
so much washing will shrink the flannel. 
This can be avoided wi... a little care and 
without the aid of the pnning blanket 
used by our mothers and grandmothers. 

Use two diapers—the first to be put on 
in the regular way Fold the second 
once after it is doubled and pin around 
the baby, letting the safety-p'n in the 
second take up a fold of the under a aper 
so that tt wili not slip up 

Use three pins in the under diaper. It 





Ithese h'nts are fo'lowed you will not 
have a damp baby and the flannels will 
| not be soiled—the outside diaper being the 
guard. There should be three sets of 
lflannels, using one set one day and the 


| second day hanging the first set in the 
isun to air and using the second set, and 
lso on. This gives the one fresh 
| garments each day and minimizes tue 
| washing. Two can be used two 
lweeks. If these garments are washed 
in Ivory soap suds, never rubbing soap on 
ithe flannels, w'th the addit'on of a little 

ammonia to the water, then rinsed in a 
}litte soapy water, after a clear rinse, 
l taking eare to have tne water the same 
temperature uuring all the process, and 
| ironed before they get entirely dry, tuey 
}w.ll not shrink perceptibly for some time. 

After the baby is a month old the day 
garments can be taken off at night and 
he will be glad to be undressed and have 
his back rubbed and have fresh night 
garments put on. Some of the older 
mothers may think I am going to a great 
deal of trouble about a very simple mat- 
ter, but I have had three babies and 
dressed them in just the way described 
after a careful study of all the ways | 
could find and to me it seemed the most 
rational and the babies certainly respond- 
ed by being jolly and happy and healthy, 
thus enabl ng me to pass this on to some 
mother who is wondering how to dress 
the baby and is being to!d a half dozen 
different ways. 

If I am permitted I may come ‘again 
and tell how I dress my babies when they 
are older. 

MRS. RACHEL ARMSTRONG. 

St. Louis Co., Mo. 


laue 


sets 


Wr'tten for the RURAL WORLD. 
MEAT BALLS. 


In these days of high priced ..ving the 
careful housekeeper will utilize every 
partic e of left-over food, and, by taking 
a litt'e thought can often maxe a tempt- 
ing dish of what to many would seem to 
be waste. 

The end of the ham that is getting be- 
yond slicing can be boiled until tender 
and then the meat carefully separated 
from the refuse parts and be finely 
chopped. To one cup of this chopped meat 
take one large slice of dry bread which 
has previously been soaked in milk to 
soften. Mix this together with one beat- 
en egg and form into cakes and fry in a 
little hot drippings. Garnished with pars- 
ley and served very hot this makes an 
appetizing dish for any meal. E. M. B. 


Wr'tten for the RURAL WORLD. 
AN APPEAL TO MOTHERS. 





My Dear Sisters: Have you ever fe't 
that you had a duty to perform and yet 
shrank fram it with all your might? Ii 
you have, you will know how I feel when 
I tell you that I am going to drag into 
the Home Circle that tabooed of all sub- 
jects—the standard of moral ty of men, 
and I hope that the motners wuo read 
th's will pardon a childless woman who 
dares to offer advice on the rearing of 
boys. 

A recent slander suit—a man bold’y at- 
knowledgeing his guilt in open court, the 
social ostracism of the woman, while her 
partner in sin continues the even tenor of 
his way, are facts whch compel me to 
offer these suggestions. 

I beg of you, my sisters, who are moth- 
ers of boys, to teach them t.... there 
should be one and the same standard of 
morality for men and women. I know it 
is a difficult matter for a mother to ap- 
proach her “big boy’’ on such a subject, 
but*it is a duty you owe to the boy as 
well as to .u«e girl. 

The good women all over our land are 
talking and writing against the ..quor 
habit, the tobacco habit, the profanity 
habit, and other bad habits, but how often 
do you hear anything sa‘d about the hab- 
it of immorality? I trust the time wu. 
come when dishonor will disgrace equaay 
the man and the woman. Am I looking 
for the millennium. Oh, no! I am look- 
ing forward to the tme when men will 
not dare to proclaim their gui't from tne 
housetops. 

MARY L. SINGLETON, 

Wellsville, Mo. 


To Correspondents: Will Mrs. A, 8. 
Cody, St, Louis Co., Mo., k ndly favor us 
with her postoffice address? 


HOUSE FLIES. 





season has its advantages and 
disadvantages. We ong for the winter to 
close and summer to come. In winter we 
see only the pleasng side of summer, 
warm air and pleasant skies, and over- 
look the unpleasant side. We forget tnat 
summer, too, has troubles of its own. One 
of the most troublesome house pests of 
summer is the common house fly. 

Several species of flies are commonly 
found in houses, but only one of tuem 
(Musca domestica) is the true house fly. 
It is the medium-sized fly, and is greyish 
in color. The mouth parts of the house 
fly are spread out at the tip for sucking 
liquid substances; it cannot bite. How- 
ever, there is another fly common in 
houses that does bite; or rather, It pierces 
which is just as bad as biting. This fly 
is the stab.e fly, and it has its mouth 
parts adopted for piercing the skin of 
animals from which it draws nour'!sh- 
ment. One stable fly will give a person 
more discomfort than a dozen house fues, 
Several other species of flies infest the 
house in summer, among which are the 
small house fly, and the bluebottile fly or 
blow fly. It is sometimes ca!led the meat 
fly because it breeds in decaying an'mal 
flesh. 

The house fly belongs to the order of in- 
sects caled diptera, which means two 
wings. It has a complete metamorpho- 
sis—egg, larva, pupa, and adult. The lar- 
va of the fly is called a maggot. I sup- 
pose that every one has noticed that a'- 
though adult flies may intest the house in 
large numbers, yet their eggs are never 
seen and their breed-habits little known. 
The fact is that the common house fly 
does not lay its eggs in the house but in 
stables, preferably horse stabes. Most 
of their eggs are laid in horse manure. 
After being laid in this manure, it takes 
the egg of the house fly less than one day 
to hatch. The maggot eats, grows, 
moults twice, passes into the pupa stage 
and finally comes out an adult insect. 


Every 








Backac 
Chest Pains, and all Nervous Pains 
and Muscular Weakness cured by 


St.Jacobs Oil 


After all other remedies fail 
Acts like magic! 


Conquers Pain 


Price, 2%c and soc. 





LITTLE BREECass, 





John Hay, Secretary of State, was born 
at Salem, Ind., on Oct. 8, 1838, and he was 
graduated at Brown twenty years later. 
He studied law in Springfield, Ill, and in 
1861 became assistant secretary to Presi- 
dent Lincoln. He saw some of the civil 
war as aid-de-camp under Generals Hun- 
ter and Gilmore with rank of major and 
assistant adjutant general, brevet l'eu- 
tenant colonel and colonel. He was first 
assistant secretary of legation in Paris 
and in charge several times from 1865 to 
1867, was diplomat in charge at Vienna 
1867-68, secretary of legauon at Madrid 
1868-70, editorial writer for five years of 
the “New York Tribune,” first assistant 
secretary of state, and ambassaaor to 
Engiand. He is the author of Pike 
County Ballads,” ‘‘Castillian Days,” and 
part author of a life of Lincoln, written 
in conjunction with John G. N.colay, 


{ don’t go much on religion, 
I never ain't had no show; 
But I've got a middlin’ t ght grip, sir, 
On the handful o’ things I know. 
I don’t pan out on the prophets, 
And free-will, and that sort of thing— 
But I b’lieve in God and the angels 
Ever since one night last spring. 


I come into town with some turnips, 
And my litt!e Gabe come along— 
No four-year-old in the county 





The period of life in the maggot stage is 
about five days and the period in the pupa 
Stage five days; so that the whole round 
of life is not far from e'even days. From 
this it can be seen that more than two 
broods issue every month which would 
give 10 to 15 broods for the summer ac- 
cording to the ocalfty. No wonder, then, 
that flies are so thick by middle or late 
summer. Add'ng to this the fact that a 
female adult fly is capable of laying more 
than a hundred eggs at a time, it can 
easily be calculated that she could give 
rise to unto'd numbers in one breeding 
season. This will also expain the fact 
that flies are few in spring and early 
summer but many later in the season. 

How to prevent fites from breed ng in 
such vast numbers has received careful 
attention on the part of many. The 
young in Manure may be killed with kero- 
sene or chloride of lime, but both of these 
are too expensive and require too much 
work. If stable cleanings are removed 
to the fields and spread out or p'owed un- 
der, it woud greatly lessen the number. 
A fiy-tight receptable built near stables 
has been advocated by some. The final 
practical problem is yet to be solved. 

It cannot be said that fl'es are injuri- 
ous; on the other hand, they do a great 
amount of good in destroying waste mat- 
ter. They are, however, very trouble- 
some to both man and beast. It is be- 
lieved by some that germs of disease at- 
tach themselves to the bodies of flies and 
are thus carried from p!ace to place. Tnis 
is highly probable, for files are a com- 
mon nuisance in sick rooms. To keep 
flies from the house carefui screen'ng of 
doors and windows, together with thor- 
ough cleanliness and care in concealing 
food, for fi'es will come wherever food 
is to be had. Bes.ues being eaten by oth- 
er animals, flies are subject to 1 fungous 
disease which kills large numbers every 
season.—Hiram H. Shepard. 

A SUSTAINING DIET. 

These are the enervating days, when, 
as somebody has said, men drop by the 
sunstroke as if the Day of Fire had 
dawned. ‘iney are fraught with danger 
to people whose systems are poorly sus- 
tained; and this ‘eads us to say, in the 
interest of the less robust of our readers, 
that the full effect of Hood's Sarsaparil- 
la is such as to suggest the propriety of 
cal‘ing ths medicine something besides 
a blood purifier and tonic,—say, a sustain- 
ing diet. It makes it much easier to bear 
the heat, assures refreshing sleep, and 
will without any doubt avert much sick- 
ness at this time of year. 


M'CORMICK AGAIN 
DENCE. 


THE IN EVI- 





The McCormiek Harvest'ng Machine Co, 
‘nform us that their machines have 
achieved further triumphs in Europe at 
the field trials and exhibitions held at the 
dates and paces here named: At Edinitz, 
Bessarabia Government Exhibition, held 
from May 18th to 23d, 1902, large silver 
medal. The only award on harvesting 
machines presented by the Imperial Ag- 
r'cultural Society of Russia. At Kem- 
pen, Holland, June 12, 1902, gold medal— 
first prize over thirteen competing ma- 
chines, including the Johnson, Deering, 
Osborne, Adriance, Buckeye, Emerson, 
Champion and Wood. This was the most 
extensive field trial ever held in Hol and. 


DARNING AND MENDING. 


“Tears and worn places in cloth fabrics 
can be darned most satisfactorily on the 
sewing machine,’ writes Maria Parloa 
in the ‘Ladies’ Home Journal.”” ‘thread 
the mach'ne with silk or cotton of the 
same color as the fabric. Do not loosen 
the presser foot, have the stitch of mod- 
erate length; begin the stitchifg a little 
beyond the damaged place. For places 
that are worn thin or frayed put in rows 
of stitching. Th'‘s wil. give a smooth, fine 
texture. Where the fabric is worn thin 
baste a piece of the same k'nd of goods 
on the wrong side and darn over it. If 
there is none of the same material a piece 
of net or muslin will answer. If the col- 
ors in the fabric are mixed, have the up- 
per thread of the mach‘ne of the most 
pronounced and the unuer thread of the 
minor color.” 





SUmaMER CURTAINS. 


The furnishing of the windows is often 
a task of troublesome character, espe- 
cia ly to the housekeeper who cannot have 
the advantages of*city shopping. In the 
season's showing of curtain fabrics, noth- 
ing presents more attraction for use in 
summer homes or cottages than the white 
or white and cream madras, a thin, scrim- 
like material having a closely strewed 
pattern over it that is done in fluffy sur- 
face, much like the snowflake materials. 
It may be had in cotton at a “mere song,” 
and by the yard, a boon to housekeepers, 
since curtains May be made of any de- 
sired or necessary lengtn. They are best 
shirred over the window poles, whether 
these be of wood or brass. Two sets of 
curtains at each window are now almost 
obligatory, if fashion is to be followed. 
The set next the window may consist of 
two narrow panels of net, lace patterned 
or ruffled; or of ful curtains looped back 
about five inches below the middle of the 
window on each side. The full inside 
curtains may be hung straight or looped 
at line of the sill. There are endless va- 
rieties of soft-shaded Indian and -rien- 
tal weaves of curtain gauze which also 
are designed for summer curtains, and 
which may be used advantageously in 
connection with the cream or two-toned 





madras.—Harper’s Bazar. 


Could beat him for pretty and strong, 
Peart, and chipper, and sassy, 

Always ready to swear and fight— 
And I'd larnt h'm to chaw terbacker 

Jest to keep his milk-teeth white. 


The snow came down like a blanket 
As I passed by Taggart’s store; 

I went in for.a jug of molasses 

And left the team at the door. 

They scared at something and started— 
I heard one little squa.., 

And hell-to-split over the prairie 

Went team, Little Breeches, and all. 


Hell-to-split over the prairie, 

I was almost froze with skeer; 

But we rousted up some torches, 
And garched for ‘em far and near. 
At last we struck horses and wagon, 
Snowed under a soft, wuite mound, 
Upset, dead beat—but of little Gabe 
No h'de nor hair was found, 


And here all hope soured on me, 

Of my fellow-critter’s aid— 

I jest flopped down on my marrow-bones, 
Crotch-deep in the snow and prayed. 

. . . ” . . 7 . 
By inis, the torches was played out, 
And me and Isrul Parr 
Went off for some wood to a sheepfold 
That he said was somewhar thar. 


We found it at last, and a little shed 
Where they shut up the lambs at night, 
We looked in and seen them huddled thar, 
So warm, and sleepy, and white, 

And thar sot Little Breeches and chirped, 
As peart as ever you see, 

“I wont a chaw of terbacker, 

And that’s what the matter of me.” 


How did he git thar? Angels. - 

He could never have walked in that 
storm, 

They jest stooped down and toted him 

To whar it was safe and warm. 

And I thnk that saving a little child 

And fotching him to his owh, 

Is a durned sight better business 

Than loafing arounu the Throne. 

—John s1.ay. 


BABY PkiSCILLA’S SERMON. 





Little Priscitla is the daughter of a 
Congregational clergyman in the north- 
ern part of New York. She is only four 
and a half years old; but, like the chil- 
dren in all families of Puritan extraction, 
she has been taken to church since she 
was old enough to wa'k and has learneu 
to sit sweetly through her father’s long- 
est sermon. 

Yet little Pr'scilla, like other children, 
has her weaknesses, and the greatest of 
these is bananas. One day she asked her 
father to get her some, but he was busy 
and put her off. So the little one started 
out toward the village, where two sum- 
mer hotels, like Seylla and Charybdis, 
stand on opposite sides of the road to 
eatch travelers from the railroad station 
between May and November. It was late 
in the afternoon, and she found crowds 
on the verandas. She did not hesitate a 
moment, but turned fear'essly on Scylla. 
She mounted the horse block and cried 
out in a clear, high voice: “My people, 
you must be good if you wants to go to 
the good place; if you bad, you go to the 
bad place.” Calvin himself could have 
said no more. She paused’ for a minute 
and then’ pro d her b diction. 
But Priscilla was years ahead of Calvin 
this time. ‘Now, I’ve preached to you,” 
she said, “I must take a collection.” 
Priscilla gave the same sermon under 
an apple tree at Charybdis, and after her 
itinerant preaching was finished it took 
two of the young men and maidens from 
MScylla to carry her bananas home for 
her.—Boston Transcript. 








FARMER ARISTOCRATS. 





“Tales of sudden wea:th are quite com- 
mon in the famous mansas and Oklahoma 
wheat belt, fine houses, modern in every 
appointment, are the rule; rubber-tired 
buggies and automobiles are nothing to 
attract attention,” writes W. R. Draper 
in “Ainslie’s.”” “In certain communities 
even, tue farmer has grown metropolitan 
to the extent of building an opera house 
on a school lot'and securing some of .uwe 
best attractions in the theatrical line. It 
was not until the present winter that 
Wichita could afford a guarantee for cer- 
tain notable singers. Among those occu- 
pying front seats were well-known wheat 
growers. Farmers’ daughters and farm- 
ers’ sons form a goodly part of the Kan- 
sas society element, while piano salesmen 
look to them for the!'r quick deals. It is 
nothing uncommon for a farmer to come 
to town and buy two or three rubber- 
tired buggies, or even place an order for 
an automobile. Mr. D. W. Blaine, a rich 
farmer of Pratt County, superintends all 
his harvesting in an automobue. Many 
others are equally plutocratic. 

“One of the richest farmers in the nan- 
sas wheat belt is John T. Stewart, who 
came to the state five years ago. He 
borrowed fifty dollars from a friend, rent- 
ed a quarter section of land in Sumner 
County and began work. To-day he is 
worth two million dollars and his in- 
come from wheat in 1901 was $64,000. He 
is known as the wheat king of Kansas. 
There are twenty-three mitlionaires in 
Kansas, fifteen of whom are farmers liv- 
ing on farms and running them as an in- 
vestment. Perhaps they have not all of 
the'r fortune invested in land, but a 
goodly portion of it is. Solomon Besley, 
of Wellington, placed $31,000 in wheat land 
last year and realized thirty per cent on 
his investment, or ten times as much as 
he receives from money loaned in Illi- 
+ nois.”’ 





Poultry 





A QUESTION. 


Whene'er I feed the barnyard folk 
My gentle soul is vexed; 

My sensibilit‘es are torn 
And I am sore perplexed. 


The rooster so politely stands 
While waiting for his food, 

But when I feed him, what a change! 
He then is rough and rude. 


He crowds his gentle wives aside 
Or pecks theth on the head; 

Sometimes I think it would be best 
If he were never fed. 


And so I often stand for hours 

Decid ng which is right— 
To impolitely have enough, 

Or starve and be polite. 
—BP lis Parker Butler, in Les‘ie’s Monthly. 
SUMMER WORK IN THE POULTRY 
YARD. 


Most of us are through with the hatch- 
ing by this time, writes Mr. J. Randoiph 
“Poultry Tribune."” While we feel in the 
busy time of hatch’ng and taking care of 
the little chicks, that the hardest part 
will be over when we are through with 
that part of it, yet there is hard work and 
lots of it to be done, if we succeed in 
bringing to maturity even a fair per cent 
of the chickens hatched, such as keep'ng 
them free from lice, the d fferent kinds 
of vermin that molest them, the drench- 
ing rains that usually come at this sea- 
son, and last but not ‘east the over 
crowding in the broad coops as the hot 
weather comes on. 

What seemed such an abundance of 
room for Biddy and her large .amiily when 
we placed them in the coop will crowd 
them to suffocation by the time the hot 
nights of July and August come, Yet most 
of us are compelled to shut them up at 
night to keep vermin from taking them, 
and here is where we find one of the nuard- 
est problems to make them safe without 
danger of overcrowd'ng. Even if they 
are not smothered, they will ‘ecome 
stunted in growth from which they never 
entirely recover. 

Right here is where the scratching shed 
comes in so useful, 

We manage th's by pacing the brood 
coop close to the sheds and when the hen 
weans the chicks and they are pretty well 
feathered out, take all tue coops away 
and drive them in these sheds, which have 
w're netting fronts, which serves to keep 
dut vermin, and admits fresh air. 

We all know, whé have raised poultry, 
how hard it is to get them to change 
their roosting place. We find it a good 
way to have all the help we can get and 
drive them in just at dusk. 

We have carried them to a new place 
every night for weeks on'y to find them 
back at the od place the next evening. 
But to drive them a few nights or a week 
wll usually wean them from their old 
place. Livng close to the woods as we 
do, we are troubled considerably with 
foxes, which will sometimes take a whole 
brood in a night if we neg‘ect to shut 
them up. 

We believe cats are responsibe for the 
loss of a great many chicks when small. 
They are so sly one will not believe they 
would bother them unless they were com- 
pelled to. We have since been conv nced 
that a family pet cat took two-thirds of 
the chickens hatched for six or eight 
years. When it final'y died of old age we 


| then had much better success with chick- 


ens. Our rule now is to keep a good rat 
dog and not alow a cat on the farm; 
through the spring and summer any one 
knows all cats will catch birds, and as a 
young chicken will make qu te as dainty 
a meal as a bird and is more easily pro- 
cured, we have come to the conclusion 
that most all cats will take chickens, at 
least we do not intend to take any 
chances on it. 

When a stray cat makes its appearance, 
if the men folks are too.tender hearted 
to shoot it, we hide ourselves till we find 
it in a building of some kind. When a 
little strychnine p!ldced on a piece of meat 
and nailed to a shingle usually puts an 
end to it. This may seem crue. to some, 
but it is not any more so than for them 
to tear the helpless little chicks to pieces 
and eat them alive as we have seen them 
do. 





ELBERT HUBBARD ON LYON & 
da waLY, 


Elbert Hubbard, better known perhaps 
as “Fra Elbertus’’ of the Roycrofters, in 
his “Little Journeys” publishes the fol- 
lowing characteristic article: Har- 
mony.—There is on-y one Harmony, but 
it has many forms—.uese a.. speak to 
the harmony within. Painting appeals to 
us through the sense of sight. Literature 
through the understanding, and Music 
through the sense of hearing. The Roy- 
crofters make special use of Music; we 
have pianos in every room, and one hun- 
dred and forty of our workers are receiv- 
ing regular musical instruct'on. Many 
of them take individual lessens in vocal 
and instrumental work; then we have a 
chorus; a guitar and mandolin club; a 
brass band, an orchestra; and a litte 
German band to stimulate the ganglionic 
cells of local agrarians. «... of our mu- 
sical instruments came from Lyon & 
Healy of Chicago, Cook County, Illinois. 
At first we tried different dealers, but 
Lyon & Hea-y’s instruments we have 
found to be the best; they never disturb 
the neighbors, and if things were not 
just right Lyon & Healy made them right 
without question or quibble. It is a satis- 
faction to deal with men like these. 





LATE CHICKENS WILL PAY. 


From all accounts poultry and eggs will 
remain h'gh in price until another year’s 
brood is marketed. Many sold off ali but 
a few hens -ast fall, owing to the high 
price of food for about the same reason 
Many are aiming to raise but a small 
number of chicks, so partly owing to this, 
partly to the high price of meat, poultry 
is bound to bring a good price. 
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With this in v'ew it will pay to rear a 
large number of ‘ate chicks. Even with 
the present price or grain they would sell 
for enough to make a fair profit, but one 
must be very careful to not overcrowd, 
and to give good ventilation in the roost 
coops, a weatherproof roof is about ail 
that is needed in the way of a coop for 
summer and early fall chicks. Fence a 
yard, as large as one can, with poultry 
fencing, so the litt'e thngs will not be 
trailed to death nor get lost in grass and 
weeds. In this yard keep cool water all 
the time, su'tabe sized grit, dust box and 
shade. Have the principal part of the 
feed dry grain; they are not so apt to 
have indigestion. -.eep premises clean 
and the chicks and mother hen free of 


Ice. 





WHY POULTRY-RAISING IS PROFIT- 
ABLE ON THE FARM. 


Mrs. A. J. Pattrof, in a recent address 
at the Kansas State Agricultural Col- 


lege, said there are many reasons why | 


poultry-raising can be made profitable on 
a farm. One very important reason is 
that all the food necessary to raise 
chickens is grown on the farm, ready 
for use. A great part of the liv ng of a 
chicken can be picked up by himself, 
especially is this true where cattle are 
fed extensively. Much of the chicken’s 
living is made from things that would 
otherwise go to waste. The insects ...at 
might be very bothersome indeed serve 
for old Biddy’s relish. All farm animals, 
to thrive we'l, need some shelter from 
winter’s storms and summer's heat. This 
is one of the most expensive items in the 
care of horses or dairy animals, but with 
all kinds of poultry a very small shelter 
will accommodate a large number. Just 
along the same line comes the thought of 
enclosure. All other farm animals have 
to be fenced in to keep them home or in 
the right place at home, while the poultry 
roam over the whole farm. 

Another great thing in favor of poultry- 
ra'sing is the comparative ease with 
which it can be done. Think a minute of 
the drudgery necessary in making a 
pound of butter for sale, and then com- 
pare that with the labor required in mar- 
keting a dozen eggs which would give 
the same returns. To be sure, there is a 
time in the year when closest attention is 
needed to make a success of raising poul- 
try of any kind, but when that t'me is 
over the marketing of poultry or gather- 
ing in the eggs is very easily done and 
requires no great amount of time. 

There must be some way of stopping 
the little leaks in the family pocketbook 
if farming is to be made successful, and 
poultry and eggs to take to town is just 
the right thing to stop that leak. If the 
egg and chicken money pays all the liv'ng 
expenses, money from the sale of other 
produce can be used to great advantage 
somewhere else. Poultry brings in re- 
turns all the time, every week in the 
year, just as the family need it. Many 
cases might be cited where farmers’ 
wives have paid all the living expense 
of large farhilies, simply by the poultry 
sales, 

One of the greatest reasons why poul- 
try-raising is profitable, on the farm, is 
because the eggs and chickens help the 
farmer’s wife in preparing the meals. 
Nothing we can raise on the farm is 
more valuab'e as food than eggs. Noth- 
ing contributes more to the farmer’s good 
appetite than good fried chicken, in hot 
weather, when other fresh meat cannot 
be obtained. 





PREMIUMS ON EGGS. 


Many of our readers will’ perhaps be 
interested in the premiums of $50 and $.5 
offered by the International Stock Food 
Co. for the largest number of eggs from 
twelve hens in 100 days in the present 
year. Read the cond:tions of the offer on 
our poultry page. 

HEN’S BILL OF FARE. 

I find that I can save time by having 
a bill of fare for hens. No man would 
laugh at me as long and loudly as my 
father did when I first began to make 
out a bill of fare. I got a white paste- 
board box and took the bottom or cover 
to print on, and put it up in the kitchen, 
where I could see it, and then, instead 
of trying to think what I fed yesterday 
and what I should feed to-day, I ran my 
eye over this bill of fare. Mine is a three 
days’ rotation. I rarely have the same 
one for two years in succession, because 
I have not the same foods. *The idea 
is to have a _ systematic feeding. You 
would be surprised to see how much your 
fowls do on it, and how much time you 
save.—Exchange. 








TRIFLES MAKE PERFECTION, 


There are men who raise poultry by 
the thousands, says “American Stock- 
keeper,”’ and with a percentage of loss not 
much greater than those who raise but a 
few. Their success is due to their per- 
sonal attention and the strict observ- 
ance of proper feeding, good houses, san- 
itary condit'ons; in fact, the carrying out 
of all little things in careful detail that 
experience has taught them to be neces- 
sary: There are Men who become infat- 
uated with the poultry business and im- 
agine that because they have the proper 
pocketbook backing to start it on a large 
scale they will be successful. Experience 
is a wise but often a cost'y teacher, but 
in poultry keeping experience properly 
followed will lead the fol-ower on to suc- 
cess, and it is the only way by which you 
can reach that goal. Remember t.is— 
little things make the success or failure 
on the poultry farm. 





Shade should always be provided, other- 
wise fowls suffer greatly. Trees afford 
the best shade, as they admit of air cir- 
culation. The orchard is a gbod place 
for the hens to find shade, and they will 
pick up many insects that are of no bene- 





fit to the orchard and may be harmful. 
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Do not allow the hens to scratch around 
the berry vines in search of shade, as 
they quickly acquire a liking for the ber- 
ries and become adepts at picking. If 
there are no trees that May be used for 
this purpose, erect a shed somewhere 
with a roof that wi!l not leak, and let the 
building be open at the sides. 





Mothers will find “Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syr- 
ap” the best remedy for Children Teething. 


DISTINGUISHING FRESH EGGS. 





Eggs shou'd be preserved only when 
they are perfectlly fresh. It is a waste of 
time and money to attempt to preserve 
any excepting those that are fresh. There 
are several ways to discern a fresh egg 
from a stale one. The easiest way, how- 
ever, is to look at them through a strong 
light. They should be perfectly clear, with 
not a dark spot through them. A good 
way to distinguish a fresh egg is by the 
air bubble. Look for it close to the top of 
the large end. If the bubble is as large as 
a quarter of an inch deep the egg should 
not be used. Get a fresh egg, one that is 
newly laid; get familiar with the air bub- 
ble and test all the others by that one 
that day, and get apother the next, and 
so on. The air bubble in an egg becomes 
larger every day. A fresh egg sometimes 
has a rougher shell than a stae one 
When cooked the contents of a fresh egg 
stick to the shell while in a stale one they 
permit the shell to be peeled off 1 ke the 
skin of an orange. it takes a longer time 
to boil a fresh egg than a stale one. Good, 
fresh eggs are readily beaten into a fro. 
while stale ones are not. Only an expert 
ean detect whether eggs are fertile or not 
after they have been under a hen only 
four or five days. Some examine with the 
hands alone, a:.uough every poultryman 
should have an egg tester, and the simpler 
the better. 





POULTRY NOTES. 





In feeding fowls study. nature, and give 
them things they like the best. 

Sour milk will bring better returns fed 
to hens than when even fed to pigs. 

Turkeys when first hatched are very 
delicate and require considerable care. 

Young chicks shou'd be fed often, but 
never given more food than they will 
clean up. 

Game chickens have more meat in pro- 
portion to their height than any other 
breec of fowls. 

When the chickens are growing fast, * 
is a good plan to mix a little bone-meal 
in their soft feed. 

Scaly legs can be cured with an oint- 
ment made of two parts of glycerine and 
one part carbolic acid. 

While it is at no time advisable to keep 
food of any k'nd before the fowls ail 
the time, it will be an advantage to kerP 
milk where they can drink all they w2"t. 

Fow's do not run together in larcé 
numbers. They will always divide in'” 
flocks of small size and will select diff:' 
ent feeding grounds, always provid’ i 
they have the opportunity. : 

A growing chicken, like a grow :ng 2! 
mal, requires plenty of good, wholeso™® 
food supp‘ied liberally and often in °° 
der to enable them to grow and mature 
rapidly and to develop properly. 

Charcoal is an excellent th’ng for fow!s, 
whether in confinement or running *' 
large. It is inexpensive and so ea*'' 
provided that no flock should be permit: 
ted to be without it. Let it be granula'’ 
and placed where the birds can read: 
have access to it. 

Unlike the foal, the calf, the p’g, 24 
the lamb, the ch'ck must depend on ''° 
outsider instead of its mother for f°’ 
It is this fact that is responsible for °° 
high death-rate in the yards of many ' 
ginners and some that are not beginne's- 
Nature supplies the chick with food f° 
the first twenty-four hours and a wo" 
derful constitution. 
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The Pig Pen 


PASTURES FOR THE PIGS. 


nasture for the swine of all ages is 

~~ important matter in growing hogs. 

a very no time in the *ife of the hog 

ror , ice, well kept pasture is not a 

that * . adjunct to the industry, says the 

vee enaka Farmer.” It is especially valu- 
ve. ehe little growing pig to the breed- 
able *0 “und to the shoat that is merging 
ney oghood. In fact, there is no condi- 
nie awine growth, from the suckling 

the mature fat hog, for which a 
is not serviceable. 

’ hog pasture must be more than an 
or field, barren of nutritious 
Many hog pastures are little 

in exercise lots. They have no 

grasses growing on them, some 
1d, others have been pastured so 
overstocking that they have 
be pastures. The grass has 
cay to weeds and they are devoid 








the real advantages that swine shou'd 
recall » from pastures, 

It is not necessary to fence off large 
tracts at great expense and call them hog 
astures. A hog pasture cannot be made 
ens native grasses, It requires a fame 
grass pasture for swine, either alfalfa or 
red clover. Other grasses are sometimes 
used and may be used to advantage if 
made a solid, permanent pasture. 

The cheapest, quickest and best hog 
pasture s the alfalfa. It is a rank grow- 
cr and keeps ahead of the hogs, th's is 
an important feature, to have a pasture 
that is a full supply for the herd of 
ewine. In pasturing hogs, it is best to 
have small inelosures and arranged so 
the herd can rotate in grazing, taking 
one pasture one week, another the next 
and so on, thus keeping on practically 
fresh grass all the time. A few acres can 
be made to pasture a large number of 


hogs when confined to suitable lots. 
The hog pasture is an aux'liary to the 
feed lot. It should not be made to take 
the place of the feed lot or the corn crib. 
The hog raiser who makes a success of 
hog raising and hog feeding will use the 
pasture to help in the growth and health 
of his hogs. A large hog lot. with adjoin- 
ing pastures is a convenience that the 
hog raiser should provide on the farm. 
The hogs can thus be let onto the pas- 
tures at w ll and shut off to suit the de- 
mands 

The pasture is almost as important as 
the feed lot. It you have not the alfalfa 
hog pasture you should lose no time in 
starting one. Some sow rape for the hogs 
to pasture on, others sow rye, while some 
sow sorghum. Any green crop is better 
than a dry lot. Swine of atl ages should 
be supplied with a liberal allowance of 
green feed and the more permanent this 
suppy can be made the cheaper it will 
be and the less liabil'ty to neglect in this 
important feature of hog feed. 


TO BE GOT THROUGH 
BREEDING, 


Breed ng and feeding must necessarily 
go together. Feeding is of course o. im- 
mense importance, for there are certain 
things that can be had only through feed- 
ing, and without proper feeding no breed- 
ing is of much avail. But there are cer- 
tain things that just as surely come from 
breeding and from no other source. The 
raisers of swine want large litters. These 
cannot be obtained by feeding. In fact 
the tendency ef -high.feeding is to pro- 
duce sma.ler litters. Large litters can 
come only from correct breeding. How 
important then it is to know something 
about the ancestors of the animals that 
are being bred, whether they were the 
producers of large litters or not. .anen 
we want to get large, strong frames on 
the anmals that are to produce meat. 
This can be obtained only by breeding 
from animals that have the frames de- 
sired. It is folly to breed from any other 
kind of an animal and depend on feeding 
to bring about the desired result. Then, 
also, we should have animas of great 
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Breeders of the best strains of Poland-China 
Teeiered Jersey cattle and Plymouth Bock chicks. grain with sow and pigs before weaning 
=e a8 and by the same p’gs after weaning. The 


vitality and with great digest:ve ability. 
The breeder only can get this. A hog that 
has a poor digestive apparatus generally 
reproduces his life, and that product can- 
not assimi‘ate food in large quantities. 
Here especially the ‘“‘corn-crib argument” 
utterly fails. If such an animal pe fed 
too much his system simply breaks down. 
It does not improve. Good hea.... is large- 
ly bred into an animal; it is seldom or 
never fed in. What we call good health 
depends on a good constiution. The good 
constitution is on'y another way of saying 
that the animal has come into life with 
al of his organs healthy and properly 
formed for the performance of their func- 
tion. Probably what we call vitality 
comes from the perfect formation of 
each organ. The lungs are then so 
constructed that they can go on burn- 
ing up the carbon rapiuwy and creating 
energy, which energy in turn keeps ev- 
ery other organ, including the lungs, in 
action. This peculiar comoination we get 
through breeding. If an animal comes 
into life with some of its organs inferior 
in construct’on we cannot cure that de- 
fect. If the lungs are weak they will not 
assist in the creation of energy. It is 
thus seen that it is exceeding'y important 
that the animals used for breeding pur- 
poses be picked stock.—Farmers Review. 





GROWING SORGHUM FOR SWINE. 


The value of sorghum as a food for 
swine is only coming to be understood. 
It would be much more highly valued 
than it is but for the fact that a large 
number of those who have fed it to this 
class of stock did not understand just ex- 
actly how it ought to be grown in order 
to meet their needs in the best manner. 
While fine and small stalks are wanted 
for sheep, and also for cattle, they are 
not wanted for swine. For the latter the 
stalks should be large. In fact, for 
swine the sorghum should be grown 
about the same as when growing it for 
syrup. The canes are then large and 
full of juice. Pigs are very fond of them; 
they chew them from end to end and ex- 
tract the nutriment from them. When 
being fed sorghum in this way they do 
not need a large amount of grain, and 
they will keep well fleshed and sleek in 
the coat. We have not ascertained 
whether it would not be a little hazard- 
ous to feed such food freely to brood 
sows, but we have some misgivings on 
that score. It would seem to furnish 
food too rich in sugar for the best de- 
velopment of the foetus in the pregnant 
dam. Have any of our readers anything 
to say with reference to the question here 
raised?—The Farmer. 


BONE MEAL FOR PIGS. 


The pigs allowed neither bone meal nor 
wood ashes failed to develop any consid- 
erable frame, and became excessively fat, 
their bellies and jowls almost dragging 
on the ground—théy were dwarfs. Prof. 
L. Henry says where ashes or bone meal 
were fed the pigs developed much targer 
frames, and were more normal, though 
not ent’rely satisfactory. A tablespoon- 
ful daily for two animals has a most 
marked effect on their strength. They 
also made better gains for the feed given. 
When it came to tegting the breaking 
strength of the thigh bones, it was founu 
that those of the pigs getting bone meal 
were about twice as strong as the bones 
of the pigs allowed neither ashes nor 
meal. The bones of the pigs gett'ng ashes 
were not quite as strong as those getting 
bone meal. The average break'ng strength 
of a single thigh bone was as fo lows: 
When neither was fed, 310 pounds; when 
ashes were fed, 581 pounds. 

In these tests the thigh bones were 
placed on rounded iron edges four inches 
apart, and the breaking weight brought 
down directly above on the middle of 
the bone. 

We next burned the thigh bones, and 
found those of the pigs getting ashes or 
bone meal contained much more than 
those getting neither. It may be said in 
passing that this experiment was not 
practical directly, for no sensible man 
would expect to keep growing p'gs on 
maize meal only, as we did, for so long a 
period. It was an experiment to test 
whether or not such substances as ashes 
and bone meal may prove beneficial to 
pigs, since these animas usually crave 
ashes and similar substances even when 
running at large. A tablespoonful of bone 
meal daily for two pigs is enough to 
have a most marked effect on the strength 
of the bones, when the pigs were kept 
under the abnormal conditions of our ex- 
periment. 


FEEDING PIGS THROUGH THE DAM. 


Prof. W. A. Henry, in his book on 
“Feeds and Feeding,’ says: The question 
whether a pound of feed goes farther 
when fed directly to young pigs or when 
first fed to the dam is an interesting one 
to the stockman. The writer has con- 
ducted trials with eight litters of pigs, 
noting feed and gains, for information on 
this subject. In all cases the pigs and 
dams were weighed separate y each week, 
and record kept of the food eaten by each 
sow and her litter before weaning. The 
pigs were taught to eat at an early date, 
and encouraged to do so by placing food 
in a trough where it was access dle to 
them but not to the dam. The feed con- 
sisted of corn meal, middlings, oats, bar- 
ley and skim milk. At ten weeks the pigs 
were weaned, the feeding continuing for 
seven weeks. We were thus enabled to 
measure the feed required for ga’n by the 
sows and pigs before weaning, and by the 
same pigs after weaning. In all cases 
the loss in weight by the sow when suck- 
ling her young is taken into account, the 
results reported being the net gains after 
deducting such loss. Below is a table 
showing feed required for 100 pounds of 
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It will be seen that the sow and pigs 
together before weaning, and the pigs 
a'one after weaning, required almost iden- 
tical quantities of milk and meal for the 
production of 100 pounds net ga'n. At 
first it appears impossible that as good 
gains can be secured with young pigs 
from a given amount of feed administered 
through the sow as can be obtained by 
direct feedi A Pp 
lies in the fact that the body of the very 





ible exp anation 


young pig contains a large proportion of 
water, so that less dry matter is required 
for a pound of gain than with older ani- 
mals. Again, each pound of flesh lost by 
the dam during this time may have yield- 


COOKING FOOD FOR SWINE. 
Th‘s question has led to no end of ds- 
cussion, and yet entire agreement has 
not been reached in regard to the wisdom 
of preparing food thus, There can be 
but little doubt, however, but that where 
fuel is cheap and such food as roots, po- 
tatoes, and it may be pumpkins and 
squashes, are on hand in but limited sup- 
ply, it will pay to steam them along with 
certain kinds of grain But where fuel is 
dear and where such food as pumpkins 
and squashes are present in unlimited 
supply, it would be an endiess task to 
Prepare and feed them thus. In other 
words, it will probably pay the small 
farmer to do such work in order to make 
the most.out of his products, while it may 
not pay the large farmer who has expen- 
sive labor to hire. Of course, in cold 
weather it will usually pay to steam food 
for swine and to feed it warm. When 
thus fed the heat tends to secure much 
greater economy in feeding than if the 
food were fed cold. The experiment sta- 
tions have not been altoge.aer favoroble 
to the cooking of food for swine, but the 
landmarks wh'ch some of them have set 
up on this question would probably bear 
removing a few pegs without doing any 
vidence to the truth.—The Farmer. 





SOMETHING BESIDES CORN. 


A noted hog-breeder says: The need of 
something besides corn, something to 
build up frame and muscle, is quite gener- 
ally recognized by up-to-date breeders 
and feeders. What that someth-ng is to 
be is the question. Oats, shorts, bran, 
etc. are good tles1-formers, but are rather 
expensive if fed intensively; and most of 
us are feeding for profit. The only feed 
that is rich enough in protein, and at the 
Same time cheap enough to be largely 
used in pork production is grass. So im- 
portant do I deem this auxiliary ration 
that if I could not have pasture I would 
raise very few swine. The value of grass 
for the breed sow and the growing pig is 
not alone in its nutritive elements, but 
largely in its promotion of health and 
giving tone to the system, enabling the 
animal to give a better account of the 
corn it consumes. If all the hogs in the 
country could have the advantage of a 
run on grass, and plenty of pure water, 
the danger from swine plague would be 
reduced to a minimum. But on many 
farms no arrangement is made for hog 
pasture, and this is especially true on 
farms occupied by renters, and on such 
farms a very large amount of pork is pro- 
duced, 


A NEW DEAL FOR THE HOG. 





Year after year, the farmers of Kan- 
sas are coming more to know that while 
it is good to make a crop and raise an 
animal, and better to raise a big crop 
and a heavy animal, it is best to raise a 
well-bred crop and a choice, high-priced 
animal. Year after year, says ‘Kansas 
Farmer,” her educators have dinned into 
the ears of her farmers the fact that not 
quality altogether, but quality, is the 
prime consideration, until now the State 
is getting familiar with wheat-breeders, 
corn-breeders, cattle, pig and chicken- 
breeders. As time goes on the State is 
forging steadily ahead and will hardly 
stop short of the very fore front of all. 
We are, however, merely on the thres- 
hold of the great work that stretches 
out before the farmers of Kansas. The 
generality of them have only just begun 
to realize that the form of corn kernel, 
the shape of the cob and amount of mus- 
cle-making food it contains can be abso- 
lutely bred in the seed. The breeding of 
flavor and other qualities into wheat is 
only in its infancy. Sweetness and aroma 
of butter is after all only the triumph of 
a few short months. But the feeding of a 
delicate flavor, a grain and aroma, 
into hog meat is a matter which has as 
yet hardly occurred to ten farmers in the 
State. Yet th's last is perhaps the great- 
est field of all, 

Few realize that the Armours, Swifts, 
and other great packers of our country 
go to Canada for their high-priced, del- 
icate-flavored and scented hams and 
bacon. It is a fact, nevertheless, and it 
is also true, that hams and bacon grown 
in Denmark are put on the London mar- 
ket at about double the price of Amer- 
ican hams and bacon. The reason is the 
simplest imaginable. The Canadian and 
Danish hogs are fed skim milk and bar- 
ley, the diet which gives these qualities 
to the meat. In Kansas hogs are fed 
with corn, and are forced to great weight 
with the intensely heat'ng feed, until at 
times the animal is weak and helpless 
with this intensely heating feed, until at 
with corn are subject to diseases of all 
kinds and have died by the million in the 
past score of years. Moreover, the flesh 
of these hogs is unhealthful and disease- 
d'sseminating to an alarming degree, and 
all this has put the flesh of hogs low 
down in the scale of animal foods. But 
the skim-milk hog is different; instead of 
the meat being coarse and of a rank 
flavor as when fed with slops and corn, 
it is free from diseases, with a firm, fine 
grain, sweet flavored and with an aroma 
that is not excelled by the finest in the 
world. Skim-milk is to the hogs what 
Apollinaris water is to the brain-worker 
of the East. It cleanses their systems, 
keeps them healthy, in good condition, 
cleanly, and fit for the best table. It will 
restore their reputation. If the ancients 
had fed their swine sk’'m-milk and barley 
instead of offal, there would have been 
no legend of the devils entering into 
them and no religious edicts against 
them. The hogs have had a hard time in 
the history of the world, but the Dane 
and the Canadian have started his 
emancipation and I believe the Kansas 
man will help also. 





Swine breeders seem to use the word 
chuffy in a sense certainly not found in 
any dictionary. Shakespeare uses the 
word chuff to indicate a surly, ill-tem- 
pered, irascible sort of a fellow, a man 
with whom it is a cross to do business. 
Swine breeders seem to appy the word 
exclusively to pigs and do not mean a 
surly, ill-natured hog, but one short, 
small in the bone, fat and incapab‘e of 
obtaining the desireu size. We suppose 
the connection between the two meanings 
to be that the irascible, ill-natured man 
usually has a heavy jaw and in a passion 
puffs out his cheeks and hence we have 
a definition by Webster of chuffy as “fat, 
sweled out and especially in the cheeks,” 
and as a p’g that has heavy jowls is like- 
ly to have a superabundance of flesh all 
over and a deficiency of somebody 
called it chuffy and the breeders general- 
ly accepted it as a short definition of the 
kind of pig we do not like. 





————E 

Mr. J. P. Vissering, Melville, Ill., writes: 
“My Poland Chinas are of the best blood 
found in the records, and this year’s crop 
of pigs is from mature parents. The pigs 
have size, bone and constitution and are 
easy feeders. My prices are attractive. 
The shipping season is here and my cus- 











the young. 





ed more than.a pound of increase w..a 


tomers are already placing orders.” 


The Shepherd 


SHEEP NOTES rnvM ARKANSAS, 





Sheep to-day look quite different than 
when I wrote you iast spring. They have 
got over the poor cond-tion in which the 
winter had left. .w.em and are now all 


right. The condition of the wool showed 
the hardships the sheep had to pull 
through. The wool was a'so short in 
quantity. We have had plenty of rain 


this spring; the summer pasture is good, 
and sheep are putting on fat rapidly. 
From present prospects we shall have 
plenty of feed for them next w'nter. Corn, 
oats and hay are fine; wheat is a fine 
crop, too. Rape and cow peas also !ook 
promising. J. K. OWENS. 
Grand View, Ark. 





MANAGEMENT OF SHEEP. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: A short time 
since I read in your paper that a Kansas 
farmer wanted some details as to uow 
James Buckingham handled his sheep. 1 
recently called on that gentleman, who 
kindly told me his plan of management. 
His ewes are grade Shropsuires, and his 
ram a full blood. This year he had WwW 
ewes, and they dropped 75 lambs—all liv- 
ing; three had tripets, 29 had twins and 
eight had single lambs. 

He owns 80 acres of land about two 
miles northwest of Oronogo. Sheep are 
his mainstay, and for tnem he studies 
and works for success. His shed is a 
long, narrow board structure, about 12 or 
16 feet wide, with racks the whole length 
through the center; and in the middle, 
where the feed racks are built, is two 
feet higher than the sides of the bul'ding, 
so it is impossible for water to stand in 
the shed. There are two hinged windows 
which can raise at pleasure. He finds 
the building more beneficial as a sum- 
mer refuge from the sun and fi'es than 
as a winter shelter. At lamb'ng time he 
remains with his sheep by night and if 
necessary can give them any needed as- 
sistance, He does not like large !ambs, as 
there is too much risk of losing the moth- 
er sheep. When a ewe has triplets he 
takes away the last born and feeds it for 
a few days and then puts it back with 
its dam. 

He raises corn, wheat and oats, and for 
several years he has fed the wheat and 
oats in the sheaf without threshing. In 
the fall he raises turnips and rape. He 
thinks millet fine feed. He gets a good 
deal of manure from the town, and on 
some of his land he raises two crops a 
year. Cc. F. LADD. 
Jasper Co,, Mo. 





CORN IN FATTENING sxikEP. 


When properly used, no grain in this 
western country is superior to corn as a 
food for fattening sheep, and no grain is 
s0 much abused in feeding it to the same. 
If the number of sheep could be known 
that have died from feeding them exces- 
sively on a corn diet, the result would be 
startling, and yet, as Stated above, no 
grain is superior to corn when properly 
fed, and, it may be added, no grain is 
safer. 
The great mistake in feeding corn arises 
from feeding it to excess. Corn is in it- 
self too carbonaceous a food when fed 
alone, and when the fodder and grain are 
both corn, the danger from heavy feed- 
ing is increased. On our experience in 
feeding corn at the Minnesota Station, 
we have found that the losses are more 
numerous than when feeding other food, 
even when corn is not the sole grain food, 
providing it is the principal portion there- 
of. And we have found that there are 
more losses when the corn is fed in a se'f- 
feeder than when fed alone. It must not 
be inferred, however, that we have had 
many losses from any source, but we 
have found that there is more of a tend- 
ency in the digestion of sheep to go wrong 
when thus fed than when the d.et is 
mixed. 
If sheep are at once put on a grain por- 
tion of corn, and especially if they have 
free access to it, deranged d’gestion will 
at once follow in numerous instances. Or, 
if the feeding is started on a mixed diet, 
as one of bran and corn, and, if !ater, the 
ration is composed entirely of corn, it will 
probably be found that by the end of 
sixty to seventy-five days there will be 
more or less of loss, providing the sheep 
are fed on corn fodder, corn stover or sor- 
ghum. It may be different if the fodder 
consists of clover hay or alfalfa. And 
when losses from this cause begin, they 
are certain to become more and more fre- 
quent; hence, if sheep are to be fattened 
on a grain ration composed exc usive'y 
of corn, they should be disposed of with 
much promptness. 
Now it is not to be inferred that every- 
one who feeds sheep on corn as the grain 
ration meets with a large percentage of 
loss. The corn may be fed with so much 
caution and care that loss may be avert- 
ed. The sheep are kept just a little short 
of what they will take. Such feeding will 
tend to prolong the fattening season, but 
it has in it an element of safety. The 
Nebraska feeders and those of Colorado, 
fatten lambs on corn and with a good 
deal of safety, but the fodder with them 
is alfalfa—that is to say, a nitrogenous 
fodder fed along with a carbonaceous 
grain food. 
When corn is fed it is usually fed along 
with bran. The addition of bran furnishes 
a great element of safety, but the fact 
should be recognized that sheep do not 
take kindly to bran. They wil not con- 
sume it readily in large quant'ties; hence, 
if a large proportion of the food is bran, 
the sheep will not eat enough of the mix- 
ture to produce the best results. In many 
instances they will leave a part of the 
bran after having picked out the corn. 
A food that is not much relished shou.d 
not be used in large quantities in the 
food of animals that are being fattened. 
But some bran will prove quite helpful as 
a regulator of digestion. In our experi- 
ments at the Minnesota Station we have 
found that when bran is mixed in large 
quantities with corn the sheep to which it 
is fed will not make the requisite increase 
in weight. When, therefore, sheep are put 
upon feed; the leading up process should 
not be dependent upon bran alone as the 
“lightening up” food. Oats along with 
bran will be greatly helpful. Sheep are 
fond of oats; hence, though oats should 
be dearer than corn, it will pay wel to 
use some oats along with bran, at least 
until the sheep are on full feed, if not, 
indeed during the entire experiment. 
Corn may also be fed with good advan- 
tage to sheep a ong with screenings, espe- 
cially when the screenings are of the light 
order. Such food may be considered safe, 
as the light character of the” screenings 
tends to balance nicely the strong corn 
factor in the diet. When corn is cheap, 
it is a good plan to feed it thus with 
screenings, but usually in the northwest, 
at least, screenings are cheaper than corn. 
When corn is thus mixed with screenings 
the proport'on of the corn to be fed should 





be regu-ated to a considerable extent, at 
least, by the strength or the absence of 
strength in the screenings. 

When corn is to be the principal food 
fed the aim should be to féed some l'gift- 
er food, and if the farmer can grow this 
lighter food on his own farm he wil be in 
a safer position than if he has to buy it. 
Oats and flax will probab'y serve h‘s pur- 
pose better than anything else. The argu- 
ment that flax is dear is not an insuper- 
ab e objection. Flax can usually be grown 
along with the oats,and in sufficient quan- 
titles to meet the needs of the sheep with- 
out detracting anything from the yield of 
the oats. The aim should also be to feed 
more or less of nitrogenous fodder. Clover 
hay, alfalfa or peas and oats grown to- 
gether will answer weli for such fodder. 
When peas and oats are grown together 
the major portion should be peas. Alsike 
clover will answer quite as we!l as réd 
clover, And care shou.d be taken not to 
let the alfalfa get too woody before the 
season of harvesting. If, however, the 
grain food is corn, tempered with oats 
and flax, one of the two feeds of fodder 
fed in the day may consist of sorghum 
or corn, preferably fine in character. 

But it may happen, in some instances, 
that a corn grain ration may prove cheap- 
er than one mixed, as indicated above. 
Suppose, for instance, that corn is but 15 
cents a bushel, as it was a few years ago 
in Southern Minnesota, and that oats are 
% cents a bushel, if the corn is fed cau- 
tious!y it may turn out, in the end, that 
corn diet and corn fodder are cheaper 
than a mixed diet, or it may happen that 
a mixed diet has not been grown, and if 
it has not, it may not pay to buy the 
missing factors. But the fact remains 
that a mixed died as indicated above will 
produce better results, so far as gains 
are concerned, than a diet exc!usively of 
corn, 

The aim should be, therefore, on .he 
part of the farmer feeders, to grow more 
protein, in the form of clover or alfaifa, 
to temper the carbonaceous element in the 
corn. I would that our farmers wou'd 
give more attention to the feeding of corn 
in due balance. It is not right to waste 
so excellent a food, and it is wasted when 
it is fed out of balance. Such feeding is 
the great sin of western farmers.—Prof. 
Thos, Shaw in *Sheep Breeder.” 








FLAVOR OF MUTTON. 





If sheep breeders desire to increase the 
demand for choice mutton they wi-.l feed 
liberally of good grain with some roots 
or green feed in winter and good grass 
in pastures free from weeds and supply 
cleai., pure water for the sheep. 

An agricultural student asks the ‘“Amer- 
ican Shepherds Bu.letin” of Boston if 
feed mex a difference in the flavor of 
mutton? Also whether breed makes any 
difference in the flavor? To which the 
veterinary editor of ‘“‘The Live Stock 
Journal” replies: 

This is indeed an interesting subject, 
and one that has been considerably dis- 
cussed, and as you are a student we 
wou'd take it for granted that your pro- 
fessor had dealt with the subject fully. 
Wrere a sheep is killed and not properly 
washed and cooled, the “sheep taste” is 
liablc to remain in the flesh, and all sheep 
possess this ‘‘mutton flavor’ to a greater 
or less degree. It may be stated confi- 
dently that scrub sheep used for the 
work of c-earing away weeds and brush 
or not fed grain foods (concentrates) 
wll be most likely to have the highest 
and most objectionable mavor. This is 
also supposed to apply to sheep of the 
wool breeds, such as Merinos of the dif- 
ferent families. Such sheep are consid- 
ered more “greasy” than others from the 
presence of a great supply of “yolk” in 
the!r fleeces. Possibly this wool-oi. makes 
the flesh of such sheep peculiarly liable 
to the taste that many find so objection- 
able. There are, however, many Merino 
men who specially feed certain of their 
lambs for killing, and who say that their 
flesh of the best mutton breeds and of 
their weli fed crosses has no objectionable 
flavor unless the carcass is too suddenly 
cooled. The flavor, in fact, is very pal- 
atable to most fo'k, and in our op'nion 
is due to both breed and feed. It is cer- 
ta'n that foods do influence the flavor 
of mutton and more especially of mut- 
ton breeds. Take, for example, the sheep 
fed upon the “downs” of England, where 
the herbage is short and sweet, and 
where there are myriads of such plants 
as wild thyme ,and wefind a quality of 
mutton that is famous the worlu over. 
This is true also of Blackfaced sheep 
upon the mountains of Scotland, where 
wild grasses and herbs of all sorts are 
the food of the sheep the year around. 
This mutton is peculiarly delicious in 
flavor anu w'dely celebrated among epi- 
cures. It has aso been noticed that 
sheep fed a liberal ration of sound tur- 
nips along with full feeding upon such 
foods as bran, crushed oats, oil-cake and 
peas or beans, have a fine quality of flesh 
and all kinds of mutton just mentioned 
are free from objectionable ‘“sheepy 
taste." From what has been said it 
seems certain that scrub sheep fed upon 
scrub food must form an inferior quality 
of objectionably flavored flesh, and such, 
we think, is the case, and it becomes ag- 
gravated when the carcass is badly 
dressed and too quick y cooled. i: has 
been noticed, for instance, that w.uere a 
sheep was killed in very cold weather 
with the thermometer much below zero 
and after dressing, allowed to freeze 
solid, the flesh had a bad taste. In this 
connect’on it should also be stated that 
much of the complaint against mutton 
from any kind of sheep and no matter 
what their feeding might have been, has 
been due to lack of maturity. Mutton 
to be prime for the table should hang 
for some time in a moderate temperature, 
and by this preparation seems to deve.op 
fine flavor and tenderness. This is also 
true of beef and game, but we do not of 
course mean that the flesh shoud become 
“gamy,”’ as it is termed. In conclusion, 
we desire to say confidently, that where 
mutton is to be manufactured of the 
highest quality and flavor, specially bred 
mutton sheep should be handled and 
their food should be of the best possible 
quality. These things are ali important 
in achieving success. Scrub sheep, feed 
and care will never produce mutton of 
fine flavor and quality. 





SUMMER AND FALL SHEEP FEED. 


In order to get good fall feed for sheep, 
I sow clover, rape and turnip seed in all 
my small grain in the spring, and if I do 
not get good feed, it is because of an un- 
usual y poor season for such, says a cor- 
respondent in ‘Wisconsin Agriculturist.” 
In 1897 I had eleven acres of barley sowed 
in this way, producing over 4 bushels 
per acre, and afterwards probably 150 
bushels per acre of flat turn’ps. The 
same season I grew rape with as good 
success. In 1898 it proved almost a fail- 
ure. In 1899 I had good feed. In 1900 I 
had abundance of good feed again. There 
is no good. feed that will make sheep 
gain as fast and as cheap. In this way a 
flock owner can have h‘s sheep in good 
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condition to enter winter quarters and 
his lambs fat enough for market any day 
he may wish to sel, and, in add.tion to 
this, keep them out of all heavy rain 
storms after the first of September, and 
he will be surprised to see how much bet- 
ter they will do and look. The old saying 
that “A sheep we'l summered is half 
wintered, and well wintered is half sum- 
mered,” is a true one. 

Do not keep more sheep than you have 
first-class arrangements for. Do not 
make ‘air ship’ calculations, and then 
quarrel wth the sheep because your 
dreams are not realized. Do not depend 
too much upon tariffs or anything out- 
side of good judgment and energy to in- 
crease the income from the flock. Do not 
abandon sheep husbandry because prices 
are temporarily unsatisfactory, or jump 
head over heels to expand the business 
when a boom sets in. Wool and mut- 
ton, like everything else, wil. vary in 
price, and the changes in price will come 
faster than any man can change his busi- 
ness without sacrifice. 

When my fellow farmers are thinking 
of engaging in some lLne of stock hus- 
bandry, one in which Manual labor is 
comparatively light, with many hours 
and even days, that may be devoted 
wholly or in part to other work, rest, 
recreation, social entertainment or intel- 
lectual pursuits, he will look long and 
anxiously before he finds one better 
adapted to such ends than that of sheep 
husbandry. 





Dr. G. Howard Davison, the noted 
Shropshire breeder, has been looking into 
range-sheep conditions recently, and is 
quoted in the Chicago “Li ve-Stock 
World” as below: 

While the outlook is brght, he has 
reached the conc!usion that more money 
will be made in the future and the busi- 
ness put on a sounder basis by subordi- 
nating the wool to the mutton feature. 
“Up to 1893 range sheepmen bred ex- 
clusively for wool and did not think of 
mutton,” he said, “but a time came when 
Boston buyers would not look at the'r 
wool and they invested in mutton rams. 
This cross resulted in animals that did 
not carry the wool, and they have more 
recently gone back to Merinos decreasing 
size and increasing the clip. This I re- 
gard as injudicious. Suppose by breeding 
for mutton the we'ght of the carcass can 
be increased 7 or 8 lbs. at the expense 
of 2 lbs. of wool. The loss on wool would 
be but 32 or 36 cents, the increase in mut- 
ton would be far in excess and the sheep- 
man could great y increase his breeding 
stock. The demand for food is steadily 
increasing and markets must be supplied 
with meat. Instead of catering to this 
demand, sheepmen have been going in the 
opposite direction, holding their wethers 
two or three years with no other revenue 
save from the wool. By the other meth- 
od they could ship as lambs, and turn 
over their money quickly. The wool busi- 
ness is profitable now, but history never 
fails to repeat itself, and the inev‘table 
depression will materialize. 

“The farsighted man will look at the 
matter in this light and if the slump 
in wooi comes he will be right on top. 
The black-faced sheep will always be in 
demand in the stockyards, but white 
faces predominate on the range and the 
mutton from the ranges is the worst we 
get. Canada is shipp'ng large quantities 
of choice mutton to our eastern markets 
and getting fancy prices for it. Why 
can't our range sheepmen do the same? 
I am convinced from my observations 
that the mutton sheep will make more 








money than his wool brother, and that 
range men will make no mistake by ca- 
tering to the meat instead of the wool 
marketr.” 





SHEEP NOTES. 


It is claimed that two teaspoonfuls of 
turpentine in five times that much milk 
every four or five days will cure paper 
skin in lambs. 

On many farms sheep should be looked 
upon as auxiliaries in keeping up the fer- 
tility of the land rather than one direct 
source of profit 

Wool is the farm product which brings 
the most money in proportion to what it 
takes from the farm and with least la- 
bor to the producer. 

Sheep eat as many different kinds of 
plants which cattle and horses refuse 
that .the addition of sheep by keeping 
down those plants which other stock re- 
fuse really increases the product of the 
pastures. 

While America can lay claim to having 
developed the most remarkable breed of 
wool sheep that the wor!d has ever 
known, we must yield the palm to Eng- 
land for having produced the most re- 
markable types of mutton sheep. The 
Englishman is a natural born shepherd; 
he loves his flock and no amount of dis- 
couragement of low prices, of disease 
or death can destroy his preference for 
his flocks. The history of the develop- 
ment of these breeds of mutton sheep 
show plainly that sheep require especial 
and cont nuous persevering care to secure 
from them high-class mutton. Sheep re- 
quire not only special care, but the dif- 
ferent breeds of sheep require care that 
is peculiar to each type of animals, and 
we find the English shepherd specialiy 
efficient in giving these part'cular types 
of sheep the attention required. More 
mvtton is consumed per capita in Eng- 
land than elsewhere, and the chief profit 
from sheep husbandry arises from the 
sale of mutton. We find, therefore, the 
English breeder to have succeeded in de- 
veloping the mutton type of sheep to the 
greatest perfection and comparatively lit- 
tle attention has been paid to wool.— 
From Report Missouri State Board of Ag- 
riculture. 





CARING FOR SHEEP. 


On the management of sheep during the 
summer months depends to a very consid- 
erable extent the success of the flock. 
There the a few th!ngs which must not be 
neg‘ected in caring for the sheep in very 
hot weather, as at that time they are 
Hable to suffer from many causes. The 
water is a matter that will require almost 
constant looking after to maintain a con- 
stant and pure supply. Tall grass should 
be avoided in the pasture fields, especially 
if it is a wet season. The grubfly de- 
posits its eggs and the maggots do great 
damage, especially in warm, damp weath- 
er. Sometimes a few of the sheep will get 
out of condition and will need a little at- 
tent'on and perhaps feed to get them in 
good shape again. One of the important 
items in sheep raising is to make them 
grow rapidly during the summer on grass 
and to have them in fine condition in the 
fall to start in the winter. 


We would call the attention of any of 
our readers wanting either Shorthorn cat- 
tle or Poland-China hogs to the adver- 
tisement of H. A. Barber, Windsor, Mo., 
in our ad. columns. Mr. B. is a well- 
known and careful breeder, and what he 
says “‘goes.”” He wi!'l do the square thing 
by all who give him a trial. 
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grades $7@9; clover-mixed, $7@11; clover, |) 95 ner 100 pounds. been finished, owing to the rains and 
No. 1 $11@12; No. 2 $8@10.50; prairie, this |" g9oRGHUM—Prime new quotable at 2@ | the softness of the ground, and the stand- 
side at, No. 1 $8.50@9; No. 2 $7@8; choice |35, per gal. ing grain is now over ripe and, in locali- 
at $10. MAPLE SUGAR AND SYRUP—New | ties, badly tangled. Stacking and thresh- 
STRAW—Wheat at $1@4.50; oat at $6; sugar at 8c per pound; Canad‘an at 13c; |ing were in progress in most sections dur- 
rye at $5 on trk maple syrup at @c to %c per gal. ing the latter part of the week and 


PRICES ON ‘CHANGE. 


The following tables show the range of 
prices on future grains: 


Closed Range Closed 
Saturday. Yesterday. Yesterday. 

Wheat— 

July 724%b 70% @72™% T2e 

Sept 71%@73 70%@72% 72%4@Q@% b 

Dec Tia 73%, @73% 74%b 
Corn—July .65b 6442 66% 66% 

Sept. ......H4% 555¢@5544 554b 

Dec. 41%a 456@41% 42*b 
Oats—July .26%b 35 @35 354%b 
“Sept. ......29%4a 28%@29% 2b 

COTTON—The market ruled dull. No 
sales. Prices unchanged. 

Local spot quotations—Ordinary, 75éc; 


good ordinary, 8%; low middling, 8 9-l6c; 
middling, 8 15-16c; good middling, 9 13-16c; 
middling fair, 9 11-16c. 

WOOL—Market firm and fairly active; 
demand mainly from local dealers, who 
are buying rather on speculative account 
than to supply orders, as the mills are 
re‘uctantly paying, or were refusing al- 
together to pay the usual margin over tie 
prices current on the street. Clear bright 
light-shrinkage wool on the combing order 
is in best request and strongest in value. 
That local dealers are justified in paying 
the present comparatively high prices rul- 
ing remains for the future to disclose, or, 
at least, until the result is known of the 
light-we'ght goods sale about to open in 
the East. The fourth 6f the 192 London 
wool sales opens to-day. 

Missouri and Illinois—Choice 
and clothing mixed, 174@l8c; clothing, 17 
@l17%c; braid, 16%@l7c; burry and clear 
mixed, 15@17c; burry, 13@14c; hard burry, 
10@lic; light fine, 15@i5t%ec; heavy fine, 11 
@li3c. Iowa, Wisconsin and Minnesota— 
Bright medium, 16@l7c; dark, 15@15%c; 
light fine, 13@15c; heavy fine, 10@lle. An- 
gora goat hair—Clear, 18@20c; slight bur- 
ry, 13@16c; hard burry, 10c. Kansas, Ne- 
braska, Dakota and Wisconsin—Bright 
medium, 16@1644c; dark, 13@1l4c; light fine, 
12@14c; heavy and buck, 9@llc. Texas, 
Indian Territory and Oklahoma—Medium, 


combing 


ONION SETS—At $2.0 per bu. 

GRASS SEEDS—Hungarian at $1.20; mil- 
let at $1.15@1.20. timothy at $5; prime 
seeds worth more. 

DRIED FRUITS—Apples—These sold at 
8c to 5%c for sun-dried quarters, and at 
Tie to 9%4c for evaporated rings. Chops at 
1@1%c to %@\%\ Peaches—Sun-dried 
halves, 2c to 2%c. 


WATERMELONS—There is a fair in- 
quiry for medium to choice large melons 
in well loaded cars. Car lots on track 


at $75@% for drinks, $110@12 for meuwum 
to choice cars, and $135@140 for fancy to 


extra fancy large melons in heavy loaded 
cars. 

HUCKLEBERRIES—$2@2.0_ per 6-gak 
crate. 

RASPBERRIES—$1@1.3 per 3-gal. tray; 
red $1.50 per 6-gal basket. 

CHERRIES—Tennessee, Missouri and 


Illinois $2.25 per 6-gal. 
$1.25 per 3-gal. tray. 
PEACHES—Texas, 


crate; home grown 


O@8e per 4-basket 


75c@$1.10 per 6-gal. case. 
CANTALOUPES—Arkansas #@Wc pr 
half bu., $1.50@1.75 per 6-gal. case. 
STRAWBERRIES—Home-grown $1.75@ 


2 per 3-gal. case; Michigan $1@1.25 per 
4-gal. case. 
BLACKBERRIES — Consigned $1.5@ 


1.50 per tray. 
PLUMS—tTexas 40@45c 
yellow per flat crate; 
yellow in 1-3-bu. box; 
per crate. 
APPLES—$2.5@3.0 per bbis.. 
red %85@$1; green 2W@30c per 
CABBAGE—10@20c per bu. 
per bbl. on orders. 
ONIONS—New Orleans new, 
large; near-by yel'ow, 530@6244c; 
Tbe, 
POTATOES—Home-grown in 
50@60c; on track 66@70c. 
TOMATOES—Texas 50@f5c; 
H@WHc per 4-basket crate; 
$1.50@1.75 4-basket crate; 
$1.50@1.75 per bu. 





for Chickasaw 
Alabama 50c for 
wild goose 70@75c 


wagons 


home-grown 
home-grown 


Texas 
4-basket 
box; 0@60c 


$1.10 for 
red, 6@ 


consigned 


many excellent yields are reported. Oats 
have suffered considerably from the heavy 
rains and in many places are down s0 
badly that it is impossible to cut them 
with binders. In some counties they are 
also rusting badly. Cutting is now in 
progress in all sections. In those coun- 
ties where floods occurred some meadows 
on bottom lands have been practically 
ruined, and in a few counties timothy 
is badly lodged, otherwise the hay crop 
continues in good condition and cutting 
is now in progress. Clover is growing fine- 
ly. Some corn has also been lost, or 
greatly damaged, in a few counties by 
the flooding of lowlands, and in a few 
of the western and southern counties 
some fields are very weedy, but as a 
rule the crop continues as promisinng as 
previously reported, is making good prog- 
ress, and one of the largest crops in the 
history of the state is now indicated. 
Cotton, in the southeastern counties, fs 
doing finely. Melons are doing we!l in 
Pemiscot County, and tobacco is doing 


erate; fancy Elbe > @1.19; ansas, 

es tant y Elberta, $1@1.1 Arkansas nicely in Chariton, Putnam and Camden 

1-3-bu. box 30@9#c; Tennessee pecks, 35@ | 

Gc: Alabama @c@Sl per 4-basket crate; Counties. Potatoes are doing well and in 
ae BO *|most sections the crop will be large. 


Sorghum and cow peas are making rapid 
progress and early sorghum is now head- 
ing. Pastures are excellent. The apple 
crop continues to decline and little more 
than a third of a crop, for the state, is 
now indicated. A. E. HACKETT, 
Section D:rector. 

July 8, 1902. 


Columbia, Mo., 





NOTES AND INQUIRIBS. 


Editor RURAL WORLD; We are in the 
midst of the harvest season. Wheat har- 
vest began June 15th. There are pros- 
pects of a very good yield ‘and the acre- 
age is the largest ever recorded in the 
history of the county. Washing rains 
and floods during the past week have 
interfered with the gathering of the grain 
and help is scarce and hard to get, many 
having left this locality last fall for 
Iowa, Kansas, Indian Territory and the 
Pacifico Northwest. The experienced 
cradlers are getting too old to work and 
most of the 


your 
16%c; coarse and low, 13@l5c; light fine, SQUASH—Home-grown 20@30c per bu. these parts acta tne tw as oaee 4 
13@l5c; heavy sandy, 9@llc. Arkansas| CeLERY—Michigan 10@13c per doz. |cradle as they were not trained to it. I 
and Southern—Medium (fleeces), 17@17%c; | punches. know of but one self-binder in this neigh- 
medium (loose), 15@i6c; burry, s<@l3c; GOOSEBERRIES—$1.7%@2 per bu. for |borhood and its owner has far more un- 
nag — fy gy ag 1, 24@244C; | consigned, $2@2.25 per 6-gal.case. cut grain in sight than he can ever hope 
Wh gana ely — flint—Texas CURRANTS—Consigned 50c@1.25 per 6-|to reap even by utilizing the Sabbath 


heavy 14%c; Texas average, 13\%c; fallen 
13@13%c; No. 2 native 12c. Light weights 
12c; bull 10c; culls or glue 7c. 
—Round heavy 12c; round 
Horse hide—Dry Tic. 
Western round 7c; 


light 
Southern 7%c; 


cured %c less; 
Bull le per Ib. 
No. 
less. 

BUTT$R—Scarce and firm. 
—Extra 22@22%c; 
17@18c. 


uncured Ic per Ib. 
less than cow hides. 
1 $2.75; horse No. 2 $1.25; 


firsts 19@19\4¢c; 


18c; firsts 17c. 
144%@15%c. 


CHEESE—Jobbing: Twins atlic;singles, 
long 
Swiss— 
Brick, 


m\%c; dairies, 1l%c; Y. A., 11%e; 
horns, 11%c; Limburger, 10@10%c. 
Choice, 16@17c; No. 2, 12%@l18c. 
lic. 
COUNTRY LARD—Choice at 8%@9c. 
COUNTRY BACON-—Sides at 6c. 


ROASTING PIGS—In demand at $1.23@ 


1.50 per head. 


FEATHERS—In demand; steady. Prithe 
live geese in small sks. 47c, in large sks. 
in small, 33c in large sks; 
X B@Wec; XX 1620; 
Tare 
eent 


45c; gray 35c, 
o'd white 35@37c; 
x XX 10@12c; XXXX 5c; chicken 32. 
20 per cent on small sks. and 3 per 
on large. Duck—White 35, dari 25c. 


LEESWAX—Quiet at 2%ec per ib. for 


pi‘ne. 


SHEEP PPLTS—Fwl-wool pelts nomi- 
nally 50c to 9c; shearlings at 5c to 15c; dry 


stock, fallen, etc., 8c per pound, 
ROOTS—Ginseng at from $3@8.50; 


golden seal, 42@44c; 
wahoo—bark of root, 
2%c: snake a* 26@78c; black at tc; 
at 5@6c; blood at 2%c; 
sassafras bark at 5c; wild ginger, 3c. 


May 


CASTOR BEANS—At $1.35@1.40 per ou. 


fur prime in car lots; 
less 

SUNFLOWER SEED-—$2.75 
pounds. 


LINSEED OIL—Raw at 65c; boiled, 66c; 


prices nominal. 

CASTOR OIL—Lots 200 gal., 
No. 1 and 10c No. 3; 
per pound more. 


COTTONSEED OIL—Summer yellow at, 
45c; white, 46c; winter yellow, 49c; winter 


white, 0c; cooking, 48c; salad, 50c. 


Dry-salted 
10%c. 
Green-salted— 
se- 
lected No. 1 7%c; selected No. 2 6%c; part 

less. 
Horse 
uncured 


Creamery 
seconds 
Dairy— Extra 18@18%c; firsts 17 
@l7%c; grease 4c. Ladle-packed—Extra 
Country—Choice 154%c; fair 


lady 
slipper at 8c; seneca at 32c; pink at l4c; 
app-e at 2%c; 
8c; bark of tree, 
angelica 
blue flag at 3c; 


small anl intertsr | ayy 


per 100 


1i%ec pound 
small quantities Ic 


gal. tray, as to condition. 


HORSES AND MULES. 


tion, and 
harness lines. 
some very plain arrivals, 
ling of medium offerings. 
as an 


tendency 
small kinds, 
chunks, 


approximately steady. 
kinds were slow, 


The 


ly easier than a week ago. 

Heavy draft—Common to 
150; choice to extra, $160@185. 
to 1388 pounds, fa'r to good, $65@80; 
to choice, $85@110. Coach horses 
cobs—Fair to good, $140@175, 
tra, $200@500. Horses for 
Small, light drivers, fair to 
choice to extra, 350@70. 


good, 


anc 
choice to ex 
the 


pounds, plain to good, $75@9; choice to ex 


good, $85@110; 


GM; heavy work plugs, 
MULES—The 
limited scope for activity, 


$40@60. 


received only a car load or so. 


ergy, while the 
wants and were slow. 
sections is very small, 
morning. While 


rules small, 


the exterior 
tween seasons at present and all 


ed for immediate orders. 
For broke mules, 4 to 7 years old: 





ies toe 5 been oy for over sixty years 
of mothers for thes 
children while teeth- 

th perfect suc- 

cess. ys auabes the child, 


MRS. :; 
WINSLOW'S 33: 
eg ie 


te Gee aeae Gonioap Ser Giae 


sYRU by in every et of <> 
worl. Be and ask “Mrs. W: 
ip” and take other kind. Twenty Ore 


15% hands, bulk of sales.. 


(Additional Live-Stock Markets on 
Page 4.) 





There was a very fair run in the auc- 
one which comprised some 
very good offerings in the chunk and 
There were also, however, 
and a sprink- 

The market 
average was not as strong as 
the opening of last week. Fewer South- 
ern buyers were on hand, and this had the 
to weaken the market on the 
for the Eastern demand 
was very fair for nice drivers and good 
considerable of which sold at a 
range of $125 to $180. These classes were 
common 
and while no specific 
decline was quoted, the trade was plain- 


$120@ 
Chunks—1150 
good 


South— 
good, $30@45; 
Southern drivers, 
large, $85@125. Export chunks—1200 to 1500 


tra, $100@120. Business drivers—Fair to 
choice to extra, $125@150. 
Saddlers for Southern use—Fair to good, 


Inferior horses—Common small plugs, $20 


arrivals afforded but a 
receipts being 
only a full car load and a few odd pieces 
to the commission market, while dealers 
Dealers 
were trying to buy the best mules avail- 
able, although not with any decided en- 
common and middle 
classes did not seem to appeal to their 
The inquiry from 
a condition 
which all the dealers expressed Monday 
inquiry 
it can be expected that the 
local market will act in unison, and that 
the demand will be limited for it is be- 
the 
mules bought by the dealers are want- 


14 hands, extreme range....... $50 00@$70 00 
14 hands, bulk of sales......... 50 00@ 60 00 
14% hands, extreme range..... 55 00. 80 00 
14% hands high, bulk of sales. 55 00@ 65 00 


«+e» 95 00@105 00 
16 to 16% hands,extreme range.120 00@160 00 
16 to 16% hands, bulk of sales. .125 00@140 00 


and the moonlight as they do in Kansas. 
Harvest hands are getting from $1.00 to 
$1.50 per day. There is a possibilify of 
some wheat being lost from inabiiity to 
gather it. Corn is making rapid progress 
and is !n a flourishing condition at this 
writing. Most fields have been ploughed 
at least twice, but some fields are quite 
weedy owing to the almost incessant rain- 
fall of the last few weeks. Meadows 
have improved wonderfully and there will 
be considerable hay. Garden vegetables 
are abundant and new potatoes are on 
hand, but fruit particularly small. Fruit 
and berries will not be very plentiful 
this season. The ground is at present 
thoroughly soaked with water and we 
could stand it pretty well for a month 
without rain. There is plenty of wild 
grass on the range and not as much stock 
of any kind as in former years to eat it. 
One doesn't hear the tinkle of as many 
bells in the woods this summer as last. 
i | However, this is better for the range and 
- |the remaining stock upon it. We want 
no stock imported here. Speculators have 
tried this and failed. Our people will not 
tolerate it. 

I am a young farmer, and as agricul- 
- {ture is still in its infancy, not having 
passed the experimental stage in th's lo- 
eality, I wish to ask a few questions 
through your valuable paper and would 


75@; choice to extra, $100@135; fancy |be pleased to hear from any RURAL 
ga‘ted and New York saddlers, $150@300.| WORLD reader who knows from ex- 


perience whereof they speak. Suppose I 
should clear a patch of strong wild land 
next winter, plough it thoroughly early 
in the spring and seed it down to clover 


or alfalfa, and afterward, during the 
summer, “spout” off the stumps, would 
it catch and make a crop? Is the plan 


practicable or is it necessary to grow 
corn on the new land for two or three 
years, subdue it and kill out the wild 
nature before attempting seeding it down 
to permanent pasture? I have a patch 
of cut-off timber land with a good stand 
of wild grass on it. I have been told if I 
would take land like that and give it a 
good burn in the late fall when the grass 
is dry, harrow it thoroughly early in 
spring and sow clover on it, I could 
change it from a wild to a tame meadow 
without ever turning the sod. 

This, I seriously doubt, and would like 
to know if it has ever been tried and with 
what results. I have a worn out upland 
field*that has been corned to death by 
former owners since 1865. The soil is com- 
pletely exhausted and will not produce 


15 hands, extreme range.......... 75@110 00 | white beans. However, it is quite mellow 
15 hands, bulk of sales.......... 7 00@ 90 00 jand very easily worked and I tried to 
15% hands, extreme range........ 90@12 00 |raise cérn on it about three years ago 


but could not get good fodder to say 
nothing of the corn. I then tried cow 
peas on it but they made a very weak 
growth, hardly averaging ten inches high 
at maturity. The benefit they rendered 





the so:l was not perceptible to me. There 
is a good growth of rag weeds on this 
field at present. I have been letting it 
rest of late years, but it does not seem 
to improve very fast that way. Now sup- 
pose I should plow these weeds under 
once or twice this summer would it bulid 
up the land gufficiently to pay for the 
work? Is this what is meant by green 
manuring? Should I then sow clover on 
it in the fall or spr.ng? Would clover 
catch? 

As I write the 
shines out of a clear 
mercury stands clos« 
is rarer than such a day 

GEO. 

Pulaski Co., Mo. 

(As clover and alfalfa, particulary the 
latter, require extra pains in the prep- 
aration of the seed bed, mellowness and 
fineness of so‘l being needed, it ts doubt- 
ful if new ground could be used for these 
crops aS suggested above. 

Pioughing weeds under adds no more 
food to the soil than existed before tne 
weeds grew. It adds humus and often 
renders inert plant food available. 


nearly vertical sun 
calm sky, and the 
to 3 degrees. What 
in June? 

KAVANAGH. 


air and add this element to the sol. Your 
upland soil is starving and needs food. 
It can not make something out of no.- 
ing any more than a cow could live by 
sucking herself. Barnyard manure is 
your best expedient. If barnyard manure 
is not available commercial potash and 
phosphoric acid w.th successive crops of 
legumes would restore it. 

We would like to have the experience 
of readers on the points noted above.— 
Ed.) 





BOND CO. GLL.) CROP NOTES. 
Editor RURAL WORLD: 
been two weeks since 
our drouth. Now we have a different 
song to sing. It has rained enough to 
more than satisfy the worst drouth-strick- 
en farmer. The lowlands and creek bot- 
toms have all been inundated; some corn 
fields are ruined; oats are badly lodged 
on the lowland; wheat is growing in the 
shock, the worst we ever saw it; corn on 
the uplands and high bottoms is fine; po- 
tatoes are doing well; late cabbage in fine 
condition. I have. my teams plowing for 
wheat. Pastures are greening up fast. 
Cow peas and mil'et are making a rapid 
growth. We now have rural free del very; 
thanks to Uncle Sam. W. A. ELAM, 


It has only 
my letter told of 


PERRY CoO. (MO.) NOTES. 


Editor RURAL wORLD: We are hav- 
ing a fine rain to-day (Sunday). Corn is 
tasseling and is beginning to silk. Har- 
vest is over; corn is laid by; hay is made 
and is a light crop. The wheat crop will 
be short in our community this yeaa 
there will be about half a crop. Thresh- 
ing will begin next week in general. Lo- 
tatoes will be a fair crop; apples are 
scarce; peaches will be scarcer than all 
other fruits combined, except pears. Hay 
is scarce, as the clover has been killed 
out by drouth and winter freezing, and 
the recent drouth has killed a large per 
cent of the spring clover, and what is left 
is in a sickly condition. Oats are fine; 
some have already been cut; early spring 
will make the best oats this season. Was 
sorry to hear of Mr. Chubbuck’s resigna- 
tion from the RURAL WORLD, and wish 
Mr. Bereman success as ed'tor to the best 
paper in the Wést, if not in the world— 
COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD. 
A READER. 





CRAWFORD CO. (MO.) NOTES. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: I am glad to 
be able to report favorably of conditions 
in this locality (Steelville). All the crops 
are looking better than I ever saw them 
at this time. Corn, where it has had 
proper attention and was planted in good 
time, is black green and hides man and 
mule in laying by. Oats are mostly so 
good they are flat on the ground, but what 
with mower and scythe we will get most 
or all of them yet; and if we should not 
the clover underneath won't be a bad 
thing for calves, of which I have ten— 
four are out in the woods with their 
dams. Six we have up to get the cows to 
come home at night, and very often they 
put it off until next morning, which is a 
sad reflection on the'r parental love for 
their offspring. We are anxious to stack 
our wheat, which is progressing well, but 
we will have to wait until it dries up 
some. 8S. R. ACHURCH. 





THE STORM KING. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: On Saturday 
morning, June 28, a fearful storm of elec- 
tricity, wind and rain swept over this 
region, and for about half an hour there 
was a terrible c tion—a bination 
of lightning, tornado and deluge of water 
that was far more alarming than agree- 
able. 

The rain continued, more or less, 
through the two succeeding days and 
nights. The earth was more thoroughly 
impregnated with moisture than at any 
time during many previous months, and 
the long drought was broken. It was a 
Gedsend for the corn crop and will in- 
crease the yield hundreds of bushels. 

But while it was beneficial to that 
crop, much damage was done to other 
crops. Many fields of oats were beaten 
down and made difficult to cut. Truck, 
melon and potato patches were nearly 
washed out, and the lowlands flooded 
with water. The creeks overflowed the 
bottom land along their course and con- 
siderable ruin was wrought. Wheat and 
rye had been previously harvested, but 
the innovation of rain since has spoiled 
many shocks, blown down by the wind. 

In other parts of the county much dam- 
age was done to orchards and shade trees 
and in some localities outbuildings were 
destroyed and dwellings damaged. In 
the villages considerable loss was in- 
flicted by washouts in the culverts, along 
the sidewalks and streets. On the east 
sil2 of the county one man was killed 
and another seriously wounded by the 
faling timbers of a house wrecked by 
the storm. In the timbered districts 
numbers of head of stock were k lled or 
injured by the prostration of trees and 
large branches blown off. DYPE. 

Effingham Co., Ill. 











FARMING AFFAIRS IN MICHIGAN, 


Editor RURAL WORLD: It has been 
a long while since this part of the globe 
has been heard from, so I deemed it time 
to report. The oldest settlers fail to re- 
member a season like the one we are pass- 
ing through for rain and cold. It has 
rained most of the time so far this year. 
In the early spring we had a heavy fall 
of water, so that less oats were sowed 
than was intended and some were sowea 
very late. Corn and potatoes were put in 
at odd t'mes. Their average is less than 
intended. Millet is being sowed where 
corn was intended, some preparing their 





ground five or six times before planting. 





is largely the yalue of green manuring | 
except that legumes—clover, cow peas, | 
etc.—do appropriate nitrogen from the 





This | 
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Fields partly fall plowed for corn is sowed 


CABBAGE WORMS 


to millet, and the unplowed left to get 
what hay off they can. 

It is now the season for cutting clover, 
and no hay weather. There were many 
flelds cut last week, and it has ra ned a 
little every day or night, so that much of 
it will be spoiled. Last night it rained 
all night, and the sun does not shine, and 
it is so cold men wear overcoats and fires 
are kept where the stoves have not been 
put away for the summer, Corn 1is look- 
ing yellow and not so well as a week ago, 
A field that is knee h’'gh the 4th of July 
will be a curiosity. Unless the ground 
dries off soon, the cradle will come in use 
in the wheat field, as it will be too soit 
to get on with the binder. Wheat and 
oats are looking good where they are not 
drowned out. 

It seems the farmers around here do 
not thnk much of combining to keep up 
or raise prices. As the threshers cal'ed a 
meetin ga few days ago to fix prices .tr 
threshing, so the farmers called a meet- 
ing Saturday night to see about buying 
an outfit and put on a crew and do their 
own threshing. They have not fully de- 
cided what they will do, except for one 
thing, that is to get their threshing done 
at less than set prices. Strawberries were 
a good crop, but quality was poor, be- 
cause it was so wet. Some were sold (nice 
berries) for 45 cents per crate (16 quarts). 
Corn is worth 6 cents. Prospects are for 
a good apple and peach crop; also large 
hay, wheat and oat crop if it can be se- 
cured, Hogs and cattle scarce. 

W. H. WARNER, JR. 

Allegan, Mich., June 30. 


ALABAMA FRUIT 
Through the Alabama Peach Belt for 
Twelve Dollars. 

On July fourteenth the Mobile & Onio 
Railroad will sell excursion tickets, limi- 
ted fifteen days, from St. Louis and points 
in Illinois to Fruitdale, Alabama, at rate 
of Twelve Dollars. 

For full particulars apply to any M. & 
O. ticket agent, or write 

JNO. M. BEALL. 

Ass’t Gen’l Pass. Agent, St. Louis, Mo. 


EXCURSION. 


LNCOLN CO. (MO.) NOTES. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: A much-need- 
ed rain began falling about 4 o’clock a. m. 
Saturday and has kept up a pretty regu- 
lar gait for the past thirty-six hours,with 
prospects of more. The earth seemed to 
fairly drink thé falling rain. 

Perhaps the best wheat crop ever pro- 
duced in Lincoln county has been har- 
vested. It is just simp!y immense. Some 
of it is being stacked, while a few crops 
were threshed the first of last week, but 
almost all of it is yet in the shock. Oat 
harvest had just begun when the rain set 
in. The oat crop in sections of the country 
is good, while others where the drouth 
prevailed is not more than two-thirds to 
three-quarters of a crop. The rain is 
causing them to tangle and lodge, which 
will make harvest ng bad. Hay will be 
excellent, while flax is not very good. 

The prospect for a full corn crop was 
never better, as the ground is now get- 
ting well saturated, and as the corn is 
now about ready to tassel, it will take but 
little more rain to finish the crop. Corn 
has been well cuiuivated, and is general.y 
clean. Pastures are good and stock of 
all kinds look well. 

Cattle suitable for feeding will be 
scarce in. this country, while hogs will 
be almost a luxury, as but few shoats 
were brought through the winter, and ow- 
ing to the scarcity of corn a large per 
cent of the brood sows were put on ce 
market which will make the crop of pigs 
much below the average. The question 
then naturally arises, where is next year’s 
meat to come from? 

I wonder if the people who are making 
so Much fuss about the high price of meat 
ever think what that same meat cost the 
producer? When the feeder is paying 65 
to 70 cents per bushel for corn at the 
railroad station it is impossible to pro- 
duce anything but high-priced beef. A 
feeder of this county told me a few days 
ago that had he not fed a steer or hog 
the past winter he would have been bet- 
ter off. I venture the assertion that te 
hog meat of every farmer cost him not 
less than 7 to 8 cents gross per pound last 
winter; but we swallowed our medicine 
with as little fuss as possib'e, believing 
that the giver of all blessings would cause 
all things to work for our good. I read 
with interest the letters of Dype, Mr. 
Bird, Mr. Lyon and others. I feel, al- 
most, that I have met them personally 
and formed their acquaintance. 
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FEED AND ENSILAGE 
rite WM. KO 


»-CUTTING MACHINERY... 
ENING & CO., St. Louis, Mo 
b booklet giving full information relative to that’ 
Wonderful Cutter and Shredder, 
-.. THE... 


BLIZZARD 


ST. CLAIR CO. (MO.) NOTES. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: This is June 
28 and I intended to finish planting. Hav- 
ing corn to plant at this late date is one 
of the results of leasing ground to irre- 
sponsible men, and tHe average renter in 
this county belongs to that class. 

These men, when th'ngs don’t go to suit 
them, coolly tell you that they can’t farm 
the land. 

I had rented the piece I intended to 
plant to-day twice this season, and then 





have to farm it myself or let it be idle. 








killed by using Hammond’s SLUG Shor. 

Used extensively for 22 years as a reliable 
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I am not alone in this respect, how- 
ever. Mr. Chas. Francis, who owns 1,000 
acres near me, has a !ot of land which 
his renters have abandoned, and he, too, 
is still planting corn. 

All in all, June has been a favorable 
month for farm work. 

There were good rains on the 4th, 6th 
and 20th, 

Harvest began on the 9th, and the next 
ten days were ideal for harvest work, as 
they were generally cool, and probably 
the best crop of wheat ever grown here 
was saved in good condition. 

One of the pioneers in this county told 
me, in 1900, that he had never before seen 
as good a crop of wheat raised here be- 
fore as there was that year, and that I 
need not expect to see another as good 
should I live here the next thirty years. 
The crop this year will beat that of 1900 
by fifty per cent. 

I sowed an acre of Champion beardless 
barley, the seed for which cost me avout 
$3, which amount I charge to ‘“‘experi- 
ence,”’ as the barley is a complete failure. 
It has large, fine-looking heads, but nine 
out of ten have not a grain in them. The 
favorable weather gave men a chance to 
clean out their corn, and where that op- 
portunity was improved the change for 
the better in the corn has been marve'ous, 

I have nothing that has grown like the 
bean that “A Daughter of Eve”’ told us 
about. But I measured corn this morn- 
ing, the seed of which was planted .ae 
lith inst., that stands fifteen inches high. 
W. J. Horn, who lives near Rainey, has 
in his garden seven cabbage stalks from 
which the heads were cut last fall that 
now have twenty-five heads growing on 
them. Four of them have three heads 
each, two have four heads and one has 
five heads. These stalks stood in the 
open ground last winter without any pro- 
tection. What county can beat it? 
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NOTES FROM AN ILLINOIS FARM. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: The prospect 
for a crop is good up to the present time, 
but almost too much rain in the last few 
days. On June 2 it commenced to rain, 
and has rained continually since, with 
very little intermission. In the afternoon 
of the 28th it became a downpour, and all 
branches and streams were soon out of 
banks. Much damage was done in the 
low land and bottom fields. I have eight 
acres in bottom field that was as fine a 
prospect for a crop as any one cou!d wish; 
had one acre planted to small truck, such 
as cucumbers, tomatoes, squash, musa 
meion, water melons and sweet potatoes, 
with a crop of cow peas between rows. 
Very little of the patch is left to-day, and 
of the seven acres of corn, about one-half 
is washed over. Some of it may recover, 
but I hardly think it will. Oats are blown 
down and damaged some. Wheat and rye 
are cut and in the shock; the acreage was 
rather short. Chinch bugs are plentiful 
in some localities. Most of the corn is too 
large for them to do much damage, and 
th's rain will surely wash some of them 
away. Timothy hay is now ready for the 
sickles; some few have commenced to cut, 
Meadows are good generally. The apple 
crop prom!ses to be good; apples are fair 
size and are staying on the tree well. 

Will it pay to prune apple trees? Well, 
I should say it will. I have thirty trees. 
They are large ones. When I moved on 
the place one could hardly climb into a 
tree for water sprouts and dead limbs. I 
spent one week with saw, cutting out and 
burning the brushes. Last year’s crop 
was less than half crop; to-day the trees 
are hanging full. I find, by experience, 
that any orchard is better for cultivation. 
I have corn and beans, peas, beets, cab- 
bage, tobacco and cow peas, all growing 
nicely in the orchard. Gardens and po- 
tatoes are fine. We have had garden 
sass continually since April 20. Have had 
cabbage to eat since June 21; to-day have 
peas for dinner of second crop from same 
vine. 





Hay and Straw Bailer. 


Lightest, Strongest, Cheapest. 


WM. KOENIG & CO., 
St. Louis, Mo. 





DEEP VS. SHALLOW CULTIVA- 
TION. —I have two neighbors’ that 
have adjoining farms. One of them 

















IDOWER— Independently wasitbe, has no on. 
dren or near relatives, wants cheerful, hom 
loving wite. HILL. 193 Washington St. Chicago. 111, 


Wasies: = and pseapentasee young pete. without 
ants 


ear true, honest 
husband, ren GRAND, Forbes Block, Ohicago, Il). 


Don’t Rent 


Establish a 
Home of 
Your Own 


Read “THE CORN BELT,” erry 

monthly paper, beautifully illustrated, 

truthful a- 

tion about farm lands in the West. 

Send 25 cents in postage stamps for a 
year’s subscription to 

THE CORN BELT, 
209 Adams Street, Chicago. 
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is plowing deep with four-shovel plows; 
the other is using eagle claws and plow- 
ing rather shallow. The ground is about 
the same; cultivation the same; three 
plowings each; both are clean and in fine 
tilth. The shallow cultivation looks the 
best to date. Will report results later on. 
I don’t mean by shallow cultivation to 
scratch the top off the ground, but to 
plow a reasonable depth and keep the 
surface level. A. C. HART. 
Morgan Co., Ill. 


For the destruction of the innumerable 
pests which infest almost every variety 
of garden produce, fruit, vegetable and 
floral, perhaps the safest is Hammond's 
Slug Shot. It certainly is the most ef- 
fective and most easily applied. To reach 
insects which infest the underside of 
leaves and plants, where the Slug Shot is 
not so etfective, other preparations in 
the shape of emulsions are available, 
which, as well as the necessary appara- 
tus for their successful application, are 
described in a useful pamphlet which will 
be sent on application. For address, etc., 
see adyt. in another column. 


White County (IIL) Fair wil be held at 
Carmi on the 2d, 3d, 4th, 5th and 6th of 
Septemb next. Besid the usual at- 
tractions of a county fair, a premium wil! 
be given to a couple who are desirous of 
the honor, not to say notoriety, of being 
married at a public gathering. M. A. 
Raglin is president and R. L. Organ sec- 


retary. 
WM. KOENIG & CO., 


JANNEY 


“FAMOUS” FOR FOR TWENTY YEARS. 





Grinding Mil. 


In pointing vut special excellencies pos- 
sessed by articles mentioned in the regu- 
lag advertising columns of their journals, 
publishers often assist their subscribers 
in securing not only something very 4°- 
sirable in quality, but also in price. “* 
an instance: In other columns will be 
found the cards of one of the oldest an’ 
most reliable implement houses doin 
business in this city. The machinery thc) 
handle has been thoroughly tested and 
proven by years of practical use to be 
just what is wanted in its special line, 
and, as such, has a popular demand. Th's 
firm are heavy dealers; they make c!o% 
prices and their guaranty is to be relict 
on and their statements are entitled t° 
full credit. Included in the lines of im- 
plements they carry wili be found ‘" 
Dick “Famous” Patent Feed and Ensiles° 
Cutting Machinery, which has been us°" 
by practical farmers for 27 years. 

Sales have constantly increased—a sur® 
sign of merit, and readers who conten 
plate the purchase of such machines are 
advised to communicate with the firm we 
have referred to above, Wm. Goenig E 
Co., 12 to 124 South Bighth street, 5¢ 
Louis, and learn all about these popula" 
lines. Prompt attention will. be sive” 
all oe and catalogues of other 

hinery will be cheerfully 





furnished. 




















